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EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK OF MELEACER. 


Evit is-Cupid, most evil. Yet, why do I often repeat it, 
Crying again and again, ‘‘ Evil—most evil is Love?” 
Words like these provoke him to laughter ; and when we upbraid him, 
Pleas’d is the mischievous boy—strengthen’d by terms of reproach. 
Wonderful is it to me, that the child of the blue-colored billows, 


Venus, who rose from the sea, ever gave birth to a flame! J.0. 


Erratum.—in last week’s Epigram, line 2, read—* with a glance darted trom 
mischievous eyes,’’ or the pentameter will be incomplete. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OuR PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENTS are requested to be as 
minute as possible in their detai/s, avoiding redundancy of 
illustration. Criticism of known works is unnecessary, since 
we cannot consistently print in our columns opinions that may 
be adverse to what we have already expressed ourselvee. We 
are always obliged'for information of every kind that can 
interest musical readers, and are particularly desirous of news (in 
the strict sense of the word), fromthe provinces. We cannot, 
-however, pay any attention to.'programmes, or circulars. 
‘Those who wish the record of special events in our columns 
must supply us with the necessary details, in the form of 
letters, or extracts from local papers; the former is preferred. 
Our city and suburban contributors will also oblige us by 
attending to the above. Nola bene:—for the future we must 
decline inserting programmes, unless presenting peculiar fea- 
tures of interest.. They occupy too much space. 





STEPHEN HELLER. 


We have received an entire set of the works of this dis- 
inguished. and original composer, which we propose to 
tntroduce to our readers in a series of papers, the first of 
which will appear in our next number. 





. SIGNOR RONCONI AND MR. DELAFIELD. 


Some ill-judging counsellors persuaded Signor Ronconi to 
forward a letter of complaint and self- justification to the office 
of the Times, which appeared in the columns of that journal 


on the 30th ult. We reproduce it with much pain, coupled 
with the conviction that Signor Ronconi was very imperfectly 
aware of its meaning. , 


(To. the Editor of the Times.) 


“ Sir,—Your strictures upon Mr. Delafield are justly severe, but as re- 
gards me they are unjust. In the balance-sheet he states that I received 
for the year 1848, £490 and £1120; 1849, £480 and £1120. 

“T received in 1848, only £440; in 1849, £0 Os. Od. 

“My claims against Mr. Delafield are, therefore, for 1848 and 1849, 
£3560; and against Mr. Beale, for the year 1847, £480. 

‘You see, sir, by this statement, that my connexion with Covent- 
garden has been very unfortunate for one who hes no other fortune than 
his profession as artist. Mr. Delafield must give a better account of the 
dilapidation,; not only of his own fortune, but also of the fortunes of 
others, to satisfy English justice. 





“With deep sentiments of gratitude to you, sir, and to the generous 
English, for their bon accueil of a: foreigner, 
“*T am, sir, your very obliged and humble servant, 
**G. Roncont, Directeur du Thédtre Italien 
a Paris, 29, Rue d’ Amsterdam. 


The strictures of the Times upon Mr. Delafield were severe, 
and we will not question their justice; but it was hardly, we 
think, graceful, or becoming, in Signor Ronconi, all things 
considered, to add his voice to that of the public censor. We 
will not revert to the difficulties that beset the management of 
the Royal Italian Opera in all its dealings with Signor Ronconi; 
the subject is most unpalateable to ourselves, since while we 
deeply sympathise with the failure of the generous and spirited, 
though ill-starred, director, we rejoice to be among the most 
unbounded admirers of the genius of the artist. But the worst 
that can be said of the matter, by those who are well-informed, 
is that Signor Ronconi and Mr. Delafield were partners in 
misfortune. 

We have hinted that we do not believe Signor Ronconi 
well understood the purport of the letter to which he has been 
persuaded to affix his name. This is not surprising, since he 
is a foreigner, and knows little or nothing of the English 
language. . But, on the other hand, it is difficult to imagine 
any legal adviser sufficiently thick-headed to haye advised or 
permitted his client, under existing circumstances, to commit 
himself to the fourth paragraph :—‘‘ You see, sir, by this state- 
ment, that my connection with Covent Garden has been very 
unfortunate for one who has no other fortune than his profession 
as artist.” 

Yet, at the bottom of the letter, Signor Ronconi signs him- 
self, ‘‘G. Ronconi, Directeur du Thédtre Italien: a Paris.” 
In what condition, pray, ‘would Signor Ronconi: be, if the 
business were to. turn out very unprofitable at the theatre 
under his own management ? Precisely, it appears to us, in the 
same condition as Mr. Delafield—with this difference, that 
Mr. Delafield had money to lose, while Signor Ronconi declares 
he has none! ‘‘ Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones.” Had Signor Ronconi, or rather his adviser 
(lawyer or layman)—for we persist in believing the Signor to 
have had a very obscure notion of the intentions of the letter— 
been acquainted with this wholesome adage, he would probably 
have thought twice of the matter, ere committing himself to 
the whole world in the universal columns of the Times. 

Another enormous blunder—which we believe Ronconi 
much too sagacious to have made (again supportiug our con- 
viction that he was not thoroughly cognizant of the meaning 
of the letter)—involving a most extraordinary. ignorance 
of accounts, we shall leave to be answered by Mr. Delafield 
himself, who has addressed the following statement to the 
Times, which appeared in yesterday’s paper :— 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 
“Sir,—I have just read in the Times of the 30th ult, a letter from 


“ Paris, Nov. 18.” 
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Signor Ronconi, which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, would be likely to 
convey an impression to the public mind that the accounts rendered by 
me under my bankruptcy were erroneous, and cast an imputation upon 
my character wholly unfounded. 

“* Allow me to state that Signor Ronconi, as a creditor under my estate, 
has. certainly not taken advantage of the right he possesses, either by 
himself or representative, of perusing and examining the books and 
papers relating to the Royal Italian Opera, now in the possession of the 
Official assignee, Mr. Cannan, where they have been for the last three 
months, open to the inspection of all parties interested ; and had he ex- 
ercised that right he would have seen the real state of the case, and not 
have fallen into error in the way he has done. 

“In his letter to you Signor Ronconi says, that in my balance sheet I 
state that he received during the season 1848, £480, and £1120; and 
1849, £480, and £1120. Now, the accounts do not state any such 
thing, but plainly show that, after giving him credit for the amount of 
the engagements of himself and Madame Ronconi for the two seasons, 
the actual sum he did receive in 1848 was £490, and 1849 nil, If 
Signor Ronconi will look to the debtor side of the balance sheet, he will 
find I charge myself with the sum of £21,624 12s. 10d. for goods 
delivered and services rendered to the Royal Italian Opera, which sum 
includes the balance due to him on his engagements; and io order 
to discharge myself from that sum, the items comprising the same 
were necessarily carried to the different heads of expenses in the 
opera ledger. Accounts are at all times difficult to comprehend 
by the uninitiated, and it is not, therefore, surprising that Signor 
Ronconi should have misconceived the process of debtor and 
creditor, which it appears he has done. I beg, also, to refer him to a 
statement filed in the Court of Bankruptcy, having reference to the 
opera department, and styled as ‘ollows:—‘ A s'atement showing the 
expenses paid and incurred in carrying on the Royal Italian Opera for 
the seasons 1848 and 1849;’ which account embraces the whole amount 
of the engagements of the different artists, paid and unpaid. And this 
‘was necessary to be done—first, to discharge myself from the liabilities 
of the £21,626 12s. 10d., as before explained, or such as related to this 
department; secondly, to ascertain the gross expense of the opera 
department. 

**In conclusion, I can only state, that the engagements of Signor and 
Madame Ronconi were not more unfortunate for them than for me; 
that during the two seasons they were engaged Signor Ronconi sang but 
six times, Madame Ronconi not once; and that during the short time 1 
was at the theatre no artist showed himself less willing to make his talents of 
use, or less anxious for the welfare of the theatre, than Signor Ronconi. 
—I remain, sir, your obedient servant, ‘*EpwarbD DELAFIELD. 

“ Brussels, Dec. 4.” 


Nothing can be more clear and satisfactory than this expla- 
nation. The last paragraph, which we have perused with 
the keenest regret, we would fain have omitted ; but justice to 
Mr. Delafield, the attacked and not the agressor on this 
occasion, compelled us to retain it. 

Let us once again repeat that we believe Signor Ronconi to 
have been nearly, or wholly, unconscious of the purport of 
the letter which bears his name. We admire him too greatly 
as an artist, and like him too much as a man, to wish to think 
otherwise. It was not merely cruel and unjust, but wholly 
unnecessary—since the Zimes, in its articleson Mr. Delafield’s 
bankruptcy, made no allusions whatever to Signor Ronconi’s 
discredit. Thus, self-justification was quite superfluous. That 
complaint was more than superfluous, we think may be equally 
gathered from the last paragraph of Mr. Delafield’s letter. 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BOOK III. 
(Continued from page 708.) 
ON ART AMONG THE NATIONS BORDERING ON THE ETRURIANS. 


XXXIII.—Tue chief subject of this treatise is, however, not 
the form of these vases, nor the purpose for which they were 
used, but the paintings or designs which are executed upon them, 
and the greater part of which may, on account of their quali- 
ties be ascribed to Greek masters, so that they are a worthy 
object for the observation and imitation of our artists. Now, 





since in drawings we can often more plainly than in complete 
pictures percsive the mind of the artists, their thoughts, 
their manner of representing them, and also the readiness 
with which the hand can follow and obey the intellect—this 
being indeed the object of valuable collections of drawings ; 
this object is more nobly attained by the painted vases, as 
these actual drawings, with three marble slabs of the Hercu- 
lanean museum, which I shall mention hereafter, are the only 
drawings left us from antiquity. For here only the contour 
of the figure is given, as must be the case with drawings—that 
is to say, there is not only the loose outline of the figure, but 
also all its parts, with the cut and folds of the garments, 
besides the ornaments, indicated by lines only, without light 
and shade. We call them paintings, not in the proper sense 
of the word, but because they are drawings laid on with colours, 
a practice which is indeed common in drawing, These vases 
can be called patnted just as correctly as we speak of engravings 
in copper, when we mean only etchings. 

XXXIV. On most of the vases the figures are painted in a 
single colour ; or to speak more correctly, the colour of the 
figures is, properly speaking, the ground, being the natural colour 
of the very fine ¢erra cotta. On the other hand, the ground 
of the painting, that is to say, the colour between the figures 
is a blackish glazed colour, being the same tht is used for the 
outlines of figures painted on the reddish-yellow ground (a). 
Several vases, painted in various colours, may be found in the 
collection. One of these, and also one of the learned vases in 
the museum of Herr Mengs at Rome, is a parody* of the 
amour of Jupiter and Alemena; that is, a ridiculous version 
of the story represented in a comic manrer; or one might say, 
the chief scene of a comedy, like the Amphitryo of Plautus, 
is painted on this vase (b), Alemena looks out of window, 
like those ladies who sold their favours, or played the prude 
to make the most of themselves. The window stands high, 
after the ancient fashion. Jupiter is disguised with a white 
bearded mask, and wears the bushel (modius) on his head, 
like Serapis, which is of the same piece with the mask. He 
also carries a ladder, between the rungs of which he puts his 
head, as if on the point of climbing to the chamber of his 
beloved. On the other side is Mercury, with a fat belly, 
fashioned like a servant, and disguised like Sosia, in Plautus. 
In his left hand he holds a staff, which he rests upon the 
ground, as if trying to conceal it, that he may not be recog- 
nised, and in the other hand he bears a lamp, either to light 
Jupiter, or, as Delphis in Theocritus says to Simetha, to go 
to work with axe and lamp, or, as we should say, with fire and 
sword, if his beloved does not admit him * * *, Both figures 
have whiteish hose and stockings in one piece, reaching down 
to the ancles, like the sitting comedians with the masks before 
their faces, in the Villa Mattei and Albani: for the characters 
in the comedy of the ancients could not appear without hose. 
The naked part of the figure is flesh-colour, while the dress is 
dark, that of Alemene being spotted with stars. Garments 
worked with stars were known to the Greeks, even of the oldest 
times. The hero Sosipolis in an ancient picture had a dress of 
the sort, and so had Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


Sevecr Varionum Notes. 


(a). Many attempts have been made, and many recipes offered, to 
produce the blackish brown colour with which the ancient vases are 
painted. However, the manufacturing arts are that in which the ancients 
have rather cause to envy us than we to envy them. But their whole life 
was imbued with art and taste; and in the most trifling of their monuments 
grace and beauty are most charmingly combined with the most perfect 





* Say caricature, 
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aptitude to a purpose. In short,a breath of art has passed over everything 
that is derived from cultivated antiquity. In this our age is deficient, and 
this should be the object of our investigation.—Meyer. 

(b) On the vases painted with different colours, the delicate varied 
colours were laid on first, after the vase had been baked once. From 
this reason they have been g lly not combined perfectly with the 
clay, but are easily chipped or scratched off.—Amoretti. 








SONNET. 


NO. CLXII. 


Wiruain the precincts of one earthly frame 

Art certain that one soul alone can dwell,— 

That two may not inhabit the same cell, 
Alike in nought save in their pris’n and name? 
And may not each put forth exclusive claim 

To occupancy, and so heave and swell, 

That the close tenement becomes a hell, 
Which its own prisoners supply with flame? 
Oh, mystery of mysteries !—this sphere, 

Which we call self, as if it were our own, 

Though nought it shows save an abyss profound; 
To knowledge dark, but to the sense too clear— 

Since its existence oft is only known 

By its deep anguish at a trifling wound. 





THE “EUTERPE” OF HERODOTUS. 
TRANSLATED, WITH NOTES. 
(Continued from page 764.) 

CII. Passtne over these, I will mention the king who 
succeeded them, and whose name was Sesostris. The priests 
said he was the first who with long vessels set sail from the 
Arabian Gulf, and subdued those who dwelt by the Erythraean 
Sea, and that he continued sailing till he came to a sea no 
longer navigable, on account of the shallows. Thence, when 
he had returned into Egypt, according to the words of the 
priest, he raised a great army, marched through the continent, 
and subdued all the nations he came to. To all whom he 
found valiant, and courageously struggling for their free- 
dom, he set up pillars in their country, stating, in words, his 
name and that of his country, and that he had subdued the 
people by his own strength. To those whose cities he had 
taken easily, and without fighting, he erected columns, with 
the same inscription as for the valiant nations; but he added 
a mark of effeminacy to show their want of valour. 

CIII. Thus he went through the continent; he passed 
from Asia into Europe, and subdued the Scythians and the 
Thracians. The Egyptian army appears to me to have gone 
as far as these nations, and no further; for the pillars are seen 
standing in their country, but there are none beyond them. 
Returning thence he went back ; and when he came to the 
river Phasis, either he himself, dismissing part of his army, 
left it to colonize the country, or else some of the soldiers, 
tired of their wandering, settled on the river Phasis. Which 
was the case I cannot exactly say, 

CIV. However that may be, the Colchians appear to be 
Egyptians. This I conjectured before [ heard it from others, 
and when the notion came into my mind I questioned both 
nations, and I found that the Colchians remembered the 
Egyptians more than the Egyptians the Colchians; while the 
Egyptians said that they thought the Colchians belonged to 
the army of Sesostris. I formed my conjecture from the fact, 
that they are both dark coloured, and have woolly hair. This, 
indeed, is not sufficient, for there are other similar nations, but 
there is more weight in another fact, that the Colchians, 

yptians, and Ethiopians, are the only nations in all mankind 
who have practised circumcision from time immemorial. The 
Pheenicians, and the Syrians, and those in Palestine acknow- 
ledge that they learned it from the Egyptians; while the 





Syrians about the rivers Thermodon and Parthenius, and their 
neighbours, the Macrones, say that they recently learned it of 
the Colchians. These then are the only people who follow 
the practice, and they seem to have followed the Egyptians. 
With respect to the Egyptians and the Ethiopians, I cannot 
tell which of them learned it from the other, for it appears to 
have been a very ancient practice among them. But, that 
those (other) nations who mixed with the Egyptians learned 
it of them, I have great reason to believe; because those of the 
Pheenicians who have intercourse with Greece do not follow 
the Egyptian practice, but abandon it. 

CV. I can mention another point of resemblance between 
the Colchians and the Egyptians. They are the only nations 
who work linen in the same manner; they live alike, and 
their languages are similar. The Colchian linen is by the 
Grecks called Sardonic (a), and that which comes from Egypt, 
Egyptian. 

CVI. Of the pillars which Sesostris, King of Egypt, set up 
in the (conquered) countries, the greater number are no longer 
in existence ; but in the Syrian Palestine I saw them myself, 
with the inscriptions and marks already mentioned. And 
about Ionia there are two figures of this man cut out of the 
rock, one on the road from Ephesia to Phoceea, the other on 
the road from Sardis to Smyrna. In both these places is 
carved a man five spithame (spans) high, with a spear in his 
right band, and a bow in his left, and the rest of his attire to 
correspond, being both Egyptian and Ethiopian. On the 
breast, from one shoulder to the other, is this inscription, in 
the sacred Egyptian character, ‘‘ I acquired this country by 
my shoulders.” Who he is, and whence he came, he does not 
shew here, but he has shewn it elsewhere. Many who have 
seen the figure suppose that it represents Memnon, but they 
are far from the truth. 

NOTE. 

(a) The word “ Sardonic” generally means “ Sardinian,” but here it 

seems to denote “‘ Sardian.” 





READINGS FROM THE GERMAN MUSICAL LITERATURE 
(Collected and Translated for the Musical World.) 


MOZART’S REQUIEM 
A SKETCH BY ORTLEPP. 


The Contract. 

* Bur, really, my dear Mozart, you exert yourself beyond 
your strength! Pray, do cease, it is getting so late !” 

With these words Constance interrupted her husband, who 
a little before midnight was still working at anew grand 
opera; and she added: “ You knowI cannot sleep, unless 
you retire also.” 

** My dear little woman,” replied Mozart, “I should much 
like to go to rest with you, for, of late, I have almost worked 
too much; but leave me to myself this night: you know me ; 
these are moments which never return! Go and enjoy a 
quiet, refreshing sleep; but do not interrupt me any more in 
my work.” 

Constance hesitated ; it appeared to her as if Mozart had 
of late grown paler than usual ;—but she soon approached him 
and gave him a kiss, which was affectionately returned. But 
Mozart, at the same time, made a gesture towards the door, 
which Constance understood well enough to retire at 
once, and without saying another word. 

And now the master sat alone in the deep silence of night. 
He fancied it felt cold—he shivered. The work before him 
did not progress as he wished it : and, as it sometimes happens 
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to an artist, that in the midst of a work which tires him out 
without satisfying him, the idea of another work steals upon 
him: so it happened this night to Mozart, into whose profane 
melodies sounds of a quite different nature—solely super- 
terrestrial sounds—tried to creep again and again. 

According to his custom, he was noting down at once some 
of those strange ideas, when the clock struck twelve, Mozart 
felt a trembling come over him, but believing it to be a mere 
symptom of bodily weakness, he continued to write with 
diligence ; when, as the last note of the church-bell was dying 
away, the door of his room suddenly opened. He jumped up, 
and, taking the screen from his lamp, looked around ; there was 
nobody to be seen. Mozart shut the door: but it opened 
again ; again it was shut; but Mozart had scarcely sat down, 
when it opened a third time; and this time there entered 
through it a human form enveloped in a black cloak. Mozart 
knew it was a spirit from the other world, who now approached 
him in slow and solemn steps. 

All spirits require to be addressed before they speak 
themselves; so Mozart :—‘‘ What do you want?” He was a 
little frightened at the strange apparition, who resembled 
the statue in his Giovanni; but in his heart he felt no trepidation. 

** Be not afraid, my dear Master,” was the answer; ‘ I only 
come to beg of you a composition, which you carry already 
about in your head.” 

*‘T have no composition in my head any longer,” replied 
Mozart, “‘ for I know I shall soon be dead. And when dead, 
all is over, as you know, my dear friend, (pardon the address 
friend :) but I hold it with the old saying, Quelq’un prae- 
soumer buono! This is not correctly spoken, I know; but, 
dear spirit, I am fond of mixing different languages :—a little 
Italiano en Tedesco, sometimes a bit of old English, French 
en Francais—it is all to me tout egal—pardon the pleonasm. 
Tam notall afraid of you, speak out, my sweet Moor of Venice ; 
say, what do you want of me?” 

The strange black gentlemen, or rather demon, was to some 
extent startled at the good humour of Mozart, and trembled 
before the latter, instead of making the composer tremble. 

“I only wanted to hand over to you a hundred ducats, ” the 
unknown one commenced almost shyly; “ they are all full 
weight ! real Cremnitz’ ducats !" 


“ Ma pourquoi ?” replied Mozart, ‘ Will you sit down?”, 


he added ; being accustomed to show respect to persons who 
brought hinr money. 

“It is only the first instalment,” said the black one. 

** You talk in riddles; but sit down my dear friend, on the 
sofa or that chair, just as you like.” 

“«T never sit,” was the answer; “I like standing best, it 
has considerable advantages. A word in confidence, dear 
Mozart ; will you write me a requiem ?” 

“ If that be your errand, you must necessarily sit down on 
this sofa, and drink with me the two bottles of champagne, 
which stands under it.” 

“Ts that necessary ?” said the stranger. 

“ Yes, it is absolutely necessary, if you wish to settle the 
bargain with me,” said Mozart. 

‘I must confess I do not like sitting down.” 

“T’m sorry, mon cher; but there’s no help. You must 
sit down and drink with me, or I won’t compose a requiem, 
and you may take your hundred ducats, in God’s name, and go 
where you come from. Allow me, however, to observe, that 
between twelve and one in the night is not a very proper time 
for paying a visit ; mais vous etes once here; therefore, restez 
encore, et take a seat, or the devil take you; which, however, 
you may perhaps be yourself.” 


** Pardonnate ; Io son un uomo, but more un spirito, of the 


purest and noblest intention and descent. You see, I am 
already sitting down, my very much esteemed maestro. Will 
you have the kindness to relieve me of the weight of these 
ducats ?” 

** Mon Angelo au diavolo aimablissimo, will you not first 
drink \,ith me this glass and ten more?” answered Mozart. 
** Come, here’s to the spirit.” 

‘* Whom,” inquired the unknown one. 

To the good and to the evil one, for both are necessary.” 

“ But your champagne is good for nothing ; it is a sort 
of Esslinger.* 1 am accustomed to a better wine.” 

‘‘ Which a poor composer like me cannot afford to drink.” 

‘“‘There’s help for it,” replied the stranger; ‘ my pockets 
are both wide and deep,‘and contain many different things.” 
So saying, he produced four bottles of genuine champagne, 

“ Ah!” said Mozart, “ certainly, that is a cosa rara ! 
I never yet got tipsy in company of a personal spirit; and 
it gives me, therefore, uncommon pleasure to finish a bottle 
with you, my dearest guest.” 

In that night both drank a great quantity of genuine cham- 
pagne together, toasting and talking of music, men, and spirits 
of all kinds. Mozart undertook to write the Requiem, and 
the stranger promised to pay 300'more ducats on delivery of 
the work ;—at last both had lost all consciousness of them- 
selves :—and when at the next morning Mozart awoke by the 
side of his beloved Constance, he almost fancied the whole 
affair had been a dream. 





MATTEO MARIA BOIARDO. 
SONETTO XXXIV. 


Cut non ha visto ancor il gentil viso, 
Che solo in terra sé pareggia al Sole, 
EP accorte sembianze al mondo sole, 
EP atto dal mortal tanto diviso ; 
Chi non vide fiorir quel vago riso, 
Che germina de rése e de viole ; 
Chi non audi le angeliche parole 
Che sonan armonia di paradiso ; 
Chi piu non vide sfavillar quel guardo 
Che, como stral di foco, il lato manco 
Sovente incende, e mette fiamme al coro ; 
E chi non vide il volger dolce e tardo 
Del siiave splendor tra il nero e il bianco 
Non scia, né sente quel che vaglia amore. 


On thy sweet’ face who ne’er hath fixed his gaze,— 
Sweet face! outshining sunlight’s loveliest beams, 
Brighter than aught that mortal fancy dreams, 

Glowing with heavenly, not mere earthly blaze ;— 

Who ne’er hath seen the garden of thy smile, 

Roses and lilies blent in living wreath, 
Or heard the music words thy red lips breathe 

Like angel anthems ; feeling all the while 

The magic of thy glance, that like quick fires 

Shot down from heaven, with love his soul inspires ;— 

He who ne’er saw the slow, the soft, yet wild 
Luxuriant langour of thy fawn-like eyes, 

Knows not—he cannot know—the power that lies 
In Beauty, or in Love, the quiver-bearing child. 





ALBERT SMITH AND THE SURREY. 


Mr. ALBertSmitnhas addressed a letter tothe Era,and other 
weekly newspapers. As, doubtless, our vivacious friend— 
who has just returned to London from Constantinople, and 
has written a column and a half to The . Times (complain- 











* A spurious imitation of champagne; much drank in Austria, and 
! manufactured ata place called Esslinger. 
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ing of Lloyd’s Steam Company, and quarantine at Smyrna) 
under the. cognomen of “A Bird of Passage”—wishes the 
complaint embodied in his epistle to be widely circulated, we 
have transferred it to our columns, for which he will be much 
obliged to us. Another time, however, Mr. Smith will do 
well to transmit such matters at once to our office. Had he 
done so on the present occasion, the entire public would have 
known it a week sooner, The letter is as follows :— 


DRAMATIC AUTHORS AND MANAGERS. 
(Zo the Editor of the Era.) 

“Sir,—Permit me to request that you will insert this letter in your 

journal, Whilst an unpronounceable shirt, or an intricate trousers- 
strap can be protected by register, no such security extends to an 
author’s ideas; and his only redress for having ,them pilfered, is the 
publicity which-a newspaper can give to the wrong. 
* “About a year ago, an arrangement was made by Mr. Shirley Brooks 
and myself, for the production of a drama, with Mr, Shepherd, at the 
commencement of his management of the Surrey Theatre; this 
gentleman assuring us that both the acting and mise en scene of the 
piece, should be such as we might look for at the Theatre Historique or 
Porte St. Martin, at Paris. The great ‘effect’ that we had decided upon 
was to be the entire section of a ship at sea—the crew on deck working 
her by night—the passengers in the cabin with lights—and the villain of 
the drama, scuttling her whilst a prisoner in the hold. With an entire 
sinking of the vessel the curtain was to fall, and every thing was to be 
written up to this denouement. ‘I submitted a sketch of the construction 
of this ‘ set’ to Mr. Shepherd ; but finding subsequently that a coalition 
of the Victoria and Surrey cowpanies was about to take place, the 
drama was withdrawn, and, in my leisure moments, I have been 
employed upon it for another theatre. 

“A few days ago Mr. Shepherd informed me, that it was a curious 
coincidence, but that a similar effect had been proposed to him, and that 
it had been done before in the play of Halifuz. Having read this piece, 
I knew that there was nothing of the kind init. I asked who had pre- 
posed the effect, and Mr. Shepherd replied that he was not at liberty to 
give the name. The subject dropped ; I never for one moment conceiving 
that anything more would be heard about it. F 

“You may judge my surprise, when, on visiting the Surrey Theatre, 
on Thursday evening, t found that the entire effect had been appropriated 
in the most barefaced manner—the crew on deck, the people in the 
cabin, and the villain in the hold scuttling the vessel—whilst the 
denouement was as closely pirated. And what is worse (for the manage- 
ment at least) it was all so badly and inartistically carried out, that 
whilst my idea has been entirely ruined, its appropriation has done no 
service to anybody. It scarcely got a hand. 

“[ must apologize for thus intruding on your space, but the matter 
may interest your theatrical readers; at the same time it may put 
authors on their guard when submitting a piece to Mr. Shepherd’s 
inspection. 

“1am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“ ALBERT SMITH. 

“14, Percy Sireet, Nov. 30, 1849.” 


We quite believe Mr. Shepherd, of the Surrey, to be capable 
of borrowing ‘ ideas” from an English dramatic author, 
without giving him the quid pro quo; but have not some score 
of French dramatic authors the same cause of complaint 
against some score of English play-writers ?—of course we do 
not include A Ibert Smith, We have some notion of the kind 





VIVIER. 


WE believe that Vivier is in London; nay, unless it was 
his wraith that we saw the other day in Regent Street, we 
are sure of it. And yet it seems hard to believe that such an 
artist can be in this: great metropolis, where musical per- 
formances are so plentiful, without once making himself heard 
in the course of three months. How is this? What are 
M. Jullien and Mr. Stammers about that they allow Vivier to 
remain idle? All the amateurs of the metropoiis are anxious 
to hear him again. ‘Sors, done grand artiste, bel esprit ? 
Ne sois pas rebarbatif.. Nous te tremperons une soupe bien 
soignée,”” 





DRURY LANE. 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Tue Drury Lane Concerts are now advancing towards their 
termination. The season will wind up, according to custom, 
with a grand Bal Masqué, on Friday next. For this special 
occasion Jullien has provided sundry novelties, among which 
may be mentioned a Curystan Curtain of surpassing 
grandeur. The usual splendour of decorations and floral 
magnificence may be depended on, together with the dazzling 
brilliancy of the superb chandeliers, and the starry radiance 
from the light infantry of gas jets, all presenting a coup d’eil 
which can be only afforded at Drury Lane under the presiding 
genius of the grand Napoleon of caterers—even Jullien. In 
short, as the bills set down, “‘ every possible exertion has been 
made to secure the approbation, and to ensure the amusement 
of M, Jullien’s patrons; and he feels the greatest confidence 
in being enabled to present them with an evening’s entertain- 
ment, which, as a scene of variety and dazzling brilliancy, will 
be pronounced unrivalled.” 

The performances of the week past have vied with the pre- 
ceding, both in the excellence of the programme and the effect 
created. 

Mr. N. Mori, son of the late Mr. Mori, the talented violinist, 
who for so many years was leader of the band at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, played a solo on the violin for the first time 
at these concerts, on Friday—last night week. Mr. Mori is 
an excellent performer. His tone is pure and sweet, and his 
mechanism easy and correct. He played De Beriot’s “ Air 
Varié,” and was loudly applauded. His success was undeniable. 

On the same night we derived exceeding pleasure from 
hearing Jetty Treffz in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” 
which she rendered with captivating expression and genuine 
feeling. The fair Teutonian also repeated Angelina’s pretty 
song, ‘ My bright Savoy,” with increased success, and the 
never-wearying *‘ Trab, trab, trab,” with sparkling effect, ob- 
taining the inevitable encore. 

Jullien’s benefit took place on Tuesday, when the house was 
crammed to suffocation, the greater number of the popular 
conductor’s admirers rushing to Drury Lane to pay him 
especial homage. On his entrance into the orchestra, M. Jullien 
was hailed with cheers and applause. On this occasion 
M. Jullien, in a most gallant manner, presented a copy of a 
new Valse a deux tems, of his own composition, called “ Wild 
Flowers,” to each of his lady patronesses. The valse was com- 
posed expressly for the occasion, and was played for the first 
time. It is written in Jullien’s best manner, and is in every 
respect worthy the romantic cireumstance of its birth. The 
themes are all pretty and striking, and in the code the first and 
fourth are ingeniously combined. The Mendelssohn festival 
was repeated on Thursday. The performances were as well 
received as on the first night, every morceau being heard with 
attention, and applauded with fervour. 

The beautiful song in A flat, ** On, Love's bright pinions,” 
was introduced by Madlle. Treffz on this occasion, and sung 
with charming feeling. 

The “ Row Polka,” of course, has been played continually. 
The majority of the audience have become so used to it, that 
they could as easily dispense with milk and sugar to their tea, 
as depart without hearing it. Although we must note, that a 
small and factious opposition illustrate the music in action by 
hissing, and so getting up a nightly “ row.” 

This evening the popular Jetty Treffz takes her benefit. 
That the house will be a bumper is beyond a doubt. The 
admirers of the charming Jetty are as numerous’ as the gnats 
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near a brook side on a summer evening, and if even only a 
tithe of these be present at Drury Lane Theatre on the 
occasion of their favourite’s benefit, the crowd will be 
unusually large. A brilliant night may be safely prognosti- 
cated for the “ Fair Star” of Jullien’s enlivening concerts. 





SAGRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 
We have been requested to publish the following particulars 
relative to this excellent society :— 


“ An alteration in the plan of the seats furnishes an accommodation 
greatly needed for the comfort of a large portion of the patrons of the 
Society. The central rows of seats in the body of the Hall have been 
converted into reserved places, numbered like the stalls at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, &c. The charge for a single ticket is 10s. 6d., or a 
reduction to three guineas for a season admission. Arrangements also 
are pending for making use of the small hall on the basement floor (on 
the left hand of the Exeter Street entrance), as a waiting-room for car- 
riage visitors. 

“* The subscriptions already received exceed the amount of any former 
season ; and as the most popular of the performances (the Messiah) is 
ncw in progress, they will doubtless be materially increased before the 
close of the year. By a recent arrangement, those Subscribers entering 
before Christmas, who did not receive tickets for the first performance 
{Svlomon, on the 12th of November), will be entitled to a double number 
on either of the Messiah performances.” 


The alterations are of real utility. The extra charge for 
reserved places will be amply atoned for by increased accom- 
modation. - On inclement nights, when the Hall is crowded 
(as at the performances of the Messiah and Elijah), the new 
waiting-room will be a valuable convenience. We are pleased 
to hear of the good prospects of the present season, and 
heartily wish the Sacred Harmonic Society the success it so 
richly merits. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 

Tue success of Ernst goes on, if possible, increasing. At 
the sixth concert, on the 28th ult., he performed his admirable 
Rondo Papageno, and, for the last time, the popular Carnaval 
de Venise, which was encored and demanded a third time; in 
response to which compliment, however, Ernst merely re- 
turned to the orchestra and bowed. Ernst has long been the 
delight of the connoisseurs and the musical world in particular, 
and now he appears likely to become the “‘ very idol” of the 
crowd, if we may draw an inference from the unbounded en- 
thusiasm created by his performances among the untutored 
crowds that besiege the doors of Exeter Hall on the nights of 
the Wednesday Concerts. 

The selection was from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, Formes, 
who has become quite a pet singer with the multitude, 
obtained an encore in the ballad called “The heart bow’d 
down,” which he sang with much feeling, pronouncing the 
words with great distinctness. Miss Alicia Nunn, pupil of 
Signor Rovedino, made her débdt at these concerts, and shewed 
ambition, if not judgment, in selecting the difficult cavatina 
from 7ancredi, “Oh patria,” finishing with the popular, ‘ Di 
tanti palpiti.” The Misses Cole confirmed their growing 
popularity, in Horn’s pretty duet, ‘I know a bank,” which 
they sung very agreeably, obtaining a well-deserved encore. 
Formes, in “ The Sea!” by Neukomm, obtained another 
encore, and again a third in The Wolf,” both of which he 
declaimed with vigorous energy. 

Mr. Richardson played a solo on Siccama’s patent flute, in 
the most finished and brilliant manner, and was encored with 
enthusiastic unanimity. The band, led by Mr. Willy, and 


conducted by Herr Anschuez, played the overtures to Figaro, 
Anacreon, and Gustavus, in capital style. 


We were much 








pleased to hear the last mentioned, which has been unjustly 
laid on the shelf, although-of Auber’s best orchestral pieces, 

There were many more encores, and a number of vocal 
pieces of diverse kinds, which, unhappily, have slipped our 
memory. One thing is certain—we should be equally gratified 
with féwer of these encores, which are too often mere displays 
of partizanship, and frequently of the commonest taste. 

As we were unable to be present at the seventh concert, 
last Wednesday, we avail ourselves of the following :— 

(From the Times.) 

‘‘ The seventh took place at Exeter hall, before a crowded 
audience. Herr Ernst, whose playing is the better liked the 
oftener it is heard, is still the chief attraction of the pro- 
grammes, and made his fourth appearance on this occasion, 
The performances of this great violinist, no less intellectual 
than they are surprising, are tending to elevate the taste of the 
large numbers that flock to the Wednesday Concerts. His 
influence is already beginning to be evident. The enthusiasm 
he excites on every occasion would seem to have weakened 
the prestige of the ballad style of music, and the encores, 
which, when indiscriminately awarded, have hitherto been an 
absolute plague at these entertainments, are apparently less 
frequent, and certainly less hearty and unanimous. The 
opposition at the present concert to some of the encores was 
strong, and in two or three instances successful. The patrons 
of Mr. Stammers have, perhaps, come to the conclusion, that 
if too much of a good thing be good for nothing, too much of 
an indifferent or a questionable thing is worse than a bore. 
We by no means object to good ballads, nor do we think it 
advisable in concerts like these to “‘cram” the people with 
serious music, as it is called; but we must protest against 
a surfeit of ballads, especially when two in every three 
are utterly worthless, and still more particularly when two 
in every three are sure to be encored by the friends and 
partisans of particular singers, in merciless disregard for the 
nerves of the majority, who are too apathetic or too good- 
natured to manifest any audible signs of dissatisfaction. The 
sensation created by Herr Ernst at the seventh concert, even 
surpassed that of any previous occasion. His solo piece was 
the famous Air Varié of Mayseder, known to all practised 
violinists, but in the hands of Ernst a thoroughly original 
performance. Grace of expression, vigour of style, and dex- 
terity of execution, were never more happily mingled. The 
theme and each of the variations were followed by a burst of 
genuine applause. But the wonder of the performance was in 
the cadenza, composed by Herr Ernst himself, a feat of pro- 
digious difficulty, concluding with a series of arpeggios un- 
parallelled in brilliancy. The hall rang with the cheers that 
followed this extraordinary display, and Ernst was recalled 
with one voice; but being, it may be presumed, an enemy to 
the encore system, he merely returned to the orchestra and 
bowed. ‘The desire of the audience was, however, this time, 
too unanimous and genuine to be resisted, and in obedience to 
continued acclamations, the violinist reappeared, with his in- 
strument, and played some of the popular variations of the 
Carnaval de Venise. The moment the theme was heard the 
manifestations of satisfaction were renewed, and Ernst was 
compelled to wait until the applause subsiding gave him a 
chance of being heard. 

A very interesting feature in the programme was the cele- 
brated Septuor in E flat of Beethoven, played by Ernst 
(violin), Hill (viola), W. L. Phillips (violoncello), Rowland 
(double-bass), Maycock (clarinet), Jarrett (horn), and Bau- 
mann (bassoon). The whole of this fine work, with the 
exception of one of the slow movements and one of the 
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minuets (there are two of each), was given, and the per- 
formance occupied about thirty-five minutes. This was 
testing the appreciation of the audience—and their patience, 
some may add—with a vengeance; but what crowd, as- 
sembled for the express purpose of listening to music, could 
have heard with indifference a composition so overflowing 
with natural melody, performed with such fervor and unerring 
skill? It is gratifying to state that the septuor was completely 
successful, and received both the attention and applause that 
were its due. Equally happy were Cherubini’s overture to Les 
Deux Journées (a dramatic chef d’ceuvre that has been 
unaccountably overlooked by our great Italian theatres, where 
the productions of the French lyric stage have been lately in 
such favour) and Sterndale Bennett’s romantic and beautiful 
concert-overture, the Wood Nymphs, both of which were 
admirably played by the band, led by Mr. Willy, and under 
the direction of Herr Anschuez, and both liberally applauded. 

The selection was from Mozart’s Figaro—serious music 
again. Some of the gems of that masterpiece were given, and 
encores were allotted to the duet ‘Sul’ aria,” and the bass air 
“ Non piu andrai,” the former exceedingly well sung by Mrs. 
A. Newton and Miss Eyles, the latter rendered with great 
spirit and effect by Herr Formes, who is gradually getting 
more popular with his English audience. The miscellaneous 
portion of the vocal programme was agreeably varied by two 
concerted pieces, finely performed on the sax-horns by the 
talented Distin family, who were carefully accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Willy, jun. Miss Poole gave some popular bal- 


lads in her best style, and introduced a pleasing and well-writ- 
ten song by Angelina, a young composer of promising talent, 
called ‘‘ My bright Savoy,” which was favourably received. The 


words of this song, by Mr. Shirley Brooks, have the advantage 
of being intelligible, as well as poetical, which is not frequently to 
be noted in the verse-makers who at present wield their pens in 
the service of music. The Misses Cole, whose success was 
recorded on the occasion of their débdt, sang Mendelssohn’s 
lovely chamber duet, “‘ I would that my love,” with unexcep- 
tionable taste, and were deservedly applauded. Mrs. Newton 
deserves praise for the brilliant manner in which she executed 
a clever aria, to Italian words, the composition of Mr. Ribas, 
who himself performed an obligato part for the flute, which 
added materially to the effect. Sterndale Bennett’s charming 
song, ‘May Dew,” sung with feeling, but much too slowly, 
by Miss Eyles ; and J. L. Hatton’s sparkling serenade, ‘‘ The 
silver moon,” in which Mr. Lockey (well accompanied on the 
piano by Mr. Land) obtained an encore really well merited, 
completed the noticeable points in decidedly one of the best 
programmes Mr, Stammers has ever given to the public.” 

We should add that a Miss Kell made a highly favourable 
débat; in the Figaro selection, in the beautiful song of ‘ Por- 
gia mor.” Her voice is a soprano of sweet quality and con- 
siderable power. Her method is good, and her expression 
pure; she has also much true feeling. These distinctions 
may partly be traced to the instructions of M. Panofka, her 
professor, but also in a great degree to natural qualities of her 
own. Miss Kell’s success was decided. 

At the next concert, Ernst will play his Elegie and 
Romanesea, and will also repeat the Air Varié of Mayseder, 
which created such an unparalleled sensation, it would appear, 
at the last. Further interest is attached to the ninth concert 
in the débdt of Mr. Frodsham, a young tenor, of whose voice 
we have heard the most glowing accounts. Thalberg will 
recommence shortly after Christmas. Is there any hope of a 
duet between him and Ernst? That would be a rare treat for 
the Wednesdayites. 





MY BRIGHT SAVOY. 
We promised our readers the words of the new song by the 
clever “‘ Angelina.” ‘They are by Mr. Shirley Brookes, and, 
like the music, will be found beyond the common order. 


My bright Savoy, my bright Savoy ! 
Thy rills are leaping, fresh, and clear, 
Undimmed thy smiles of tranquil joy, 
But I am wandering lonely bere; 
With many a slighted tear to shed, 
To toil through many a weary day, 
To crave the chiding stranger’s bread, 
And sigh for those far, far away. 


Oh! when to yonder distant cot, 

Where mountain roses linger round— 
Where streamlets creep through silent grot, 
And spring to light with joyous bound ; 

Where loving faces round me smiled— 
Oh! when shall | return to stay? 

Renew thy course, poor wandering child, 
And sigh for those far, far away. 


If the verses of all ballads were as well written as this, there 
would be much better chance for the music. But Shirley 
Brookes’ do not run through every garden. “‘ Such brooks are 
welcome !” 





MACREADY’S IAGO. 


Tue impression Macready has created in Iago is no more 
than what we had long anticipated. By such as are but 
qualified to pronounce on its merits, the performance is 
reckoned among the highest of the great actor, if not ranked 
as the very first : all the papers that have spoken of it are loud 
in its praise. From the weekly journals alone, however, can 
we obtain any extracts, as the critics of the daily press were 
occupied with the new piece at the Adelphi on Monday, the 
night Macready appeared in Tago. This was unfortunate for 
the tragedian, as his success was merely chronicled the follow- 
ing morning, and the performance dismissed in a few lines. 
The foliowing extracts will bear us out in our eulogistic 
opinion of last week. 


(From the Illustrated News.) 


On Monday the tragedy of Othello was repeated with an exchange of 
characters; Mr. Macready enacting Iago, and Mr. Wallack, Othello. 
The part of Iago, as played by Mr. Macready, is an unique performance. 
Tt has never been done justice to by the public ; though never popular, it is 
in our opinion, his very best character. Mr. Macready aims in the per- 
sonation at an immense variety. According to his conception, Iago is 
one who, not to write it profanely, becomes, all things to all men, in order 
that he may win them over to his urposes. His intellect is fertile in 
invention, and his assumption of character is that of the perfect artist 
in real life, who has, by whatever means, to forge his fortune out of the 
infirmities of his associates. Marked differences and surprising contrasts 
distinguish Mr. Macready’s Iago in his intercourse with Roderigo, with 
Cassio, with Desdemona, with Emilia, and with Othello. rie is frivolous 
or moody, sympathetic or contemptuous, polite or irascille, according 
to the person or the occasion. The part, therefore, as Mr. Macready 
plays it, is not one, but manifold. It is many characters artistically 
harmonised in an intelligible unity; and as such presents an amount of 
ability, and an extent of resources almost astonishing. It has always 
been to us a topic of surprise, that the critics and the public opinion of the 
day should have suffered such a performance to pass without especial honor. 
But so it has been—its very excellence, perhaps, being the principal 
reason why it was never adequately appreciated. 

But, though thus “ various and contrarious’’ in his relation with 
others, to himself Iago is intensely individualised. In his soliloquies Mr. 
Macready is indeed mighty. Iago’s jealous, revengeful, cunning, and 
unscrupulous disposition, with all its subtle traits and intricate involu- 
tions, is brought out and interpreted with wonderful intelligence, power, 
and effect. There are also minor beauties, which it would be well to 
particularise, but thatthe investigation would lead to an extensive 
analysis of the character, for which we have at present no proper oppor- 
tunity. 
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One scene, however, must be particularised—the great scene of tempt- 
ation in the third act. As a sustained scene, this is one of. the most 
elaborate in Shakespere. In acting, everything depends on-Jago main. 
taining such a deportment towards Othello, that the Moor should have no 
reason to suspect his designs. Here it was that Young, otherwise so ex- 
cellent an Tago on the old pattern, used to fail.. Mr. Macready performs 
it with exquisite judgment, and the nicest tact. He hits it exactly be- 
tween wind and water. It is a triumph of histrionic skill. The exceeding 
subtlety of the temptation becomes even painful to the observer; but 
when his point is finally gained, he requires no apology for Othello’s con- 
viction of lago’s honesty, and his wife’s guilt. 


We agree to the fullest extent with the encomiums of the 
writer of the above; but he has fallen into a decided mistake 
when he says the critics and the public have not done justice 
to Macready’s Iago. Until Macready gave up performing the 
part, and, from some unaccountable motive, preferred playing 
Othello, Iago was universally allowed to be one of his greatest 
performances. The criticisms of the whole press when 
Macready first appeared in Iago were highly eulogistic, and 
the public were not behind hand in subscribing to the opinions 
expressed by the journalists. It was certainly no compliment 
to the tragedian or to art, that the late performance should 
have been passed over with a word; but this was partly the 
result of a new piece being produced at the Adelphi the same 
night; and the critics, unless they were ‘possessed of 
ubiquity like the birds,” could not attend in two places at 
once. However, as the Willow Copse was likely to be 
repeated, it appears to us, on sucha rare occasion, Shakspere 
might have claimed the honour of a primal attendance. 

The following notice is written in the same tone of feeling, 
and criticism as the first :— 

(From the Examiner.) 


We have always esteemed Mr. Macready’s Tago one of the masterpiece 
of this great actor’s interpretations of Shakespere, and the performance 
of Monday night confirmed that impression. 

It would be idle to refer to the poet’s design in this remarkable cha- 
racter, but that it is so often, we may say universally, inisappreliended in 
the theatre. To see the tragedy as it is ordinarily acted, is to see every- 
body among the audience laughing at Iago for a knave, and everybody on 
the stage devoutly confiding in his honesty. Any actor’s effort to ex- 
hibit anything but a fawning. swaggering, sycophantic, lying rascal, we 
eannot tax our recollection with. Yet Iago is a scholar and a soldier. 
He is aman with an extraordinary power of intellect, and the keenest 
knowledge of the world. He hes the soldier’s bluntness, with the 
scholar’s speech and fluency. He is privileged to be frank and out- 
spoken with all; but the privilege is used with a difference. With his 
superior he is deferential and watchful, with his equal careless and confid- 
ing, with his inferior jovial and roystering. But over all alike he is pre- 
dominant ; though undisguisedly the tyrant and coarse unsympathetic 
senSualist to his wife alone. Jago would have been a great man if 
passions had been weaker in him and sympathies not wholly absent. 

With a most subtle perception, and a power sustained at the highest 
level throughout, Mr. Macready embodies this idea of the character. 
His malicious glee in the success of his schemes is remorseless as that of 
a fiend. ‘You see that he has a devouring passion for mischief, and not a 
human sympathy to restrain it. Yet how could Othello hesitate to place 
trust in that ever zealous suggestion, that biunt and honest resolution ? 
What reason has Cassio to distrust this frank sympathetic comrade, 
so full of entertainment and friendship? ‘Would it have been pos- 
sible for Roderigo to plece his jewels in safer hands? And do we 
not sce that every character in the play, even the gentle Desdemona, 
éven the knowing Emilia, is in some sort a willing slave to the 
ready wit and humour of the man? There are little points in Mr. 
Macready’s performance which convey volumes of meaning. When 
he tells his wife to be silent as to the stolen handkerchief, with an expies- 
sion of evil in his face that makes the simple words more awful, we cease 
to wonder that Emilia should have preserved his secret even to the dan- 

ger of her mistress. When Roderigo threatens to ask for his jewels, the 
quick change of manner implies a resolution suddenly taken, and of 
necessity acted on too suddenly to guard against the subsequent failure. 
Not a point is missed. The night scene in Cyprus, the’ account of the 
brawl, the whole of the great interview with Othello, were the most 


consummate spccimens of the art of the actor which we can remember | ogeth 








on the stage. And contrasted with the unconcealed malignity and devil- 
ishness of the soliloquies, and with the hardeued sullen brutality of the 
last scene, the effect of these various assumptions was most extra- 
ordinary. 

Let no one fail to witness this performance who would understand 
what resources may be brought by an actor to illustrate the subtlest 
meanings of a poet. 


When next Macready plays Iago, as, we understand he 
intends doing, on his return tothe Haymarket after Christmas, 
we trust a little more notice will be taken of the performance 
by the critics of the daily press. Desmonp Ryan. 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 





MUSIC AT BRISTOL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Lack of time prevents. me from giving you a detailed account of 
the events which have taken place in our musical life during the 
last three months. You must, therefore, be satisfied with a few 
short notices, and some general remarks. Since the lull during the 
summer season, we have had plenty of concerts in our old city, and 
fresh ones are announced to take place almost every day. Of 
those which have taken place, I mention, firstly, a miscellaneous 
concert, given by ‘¢ The Classical Harmonist’s Society.” This was 
arranged with a view to make up for the heavy losses sustained by 
the previous performances of Elijah at Bristol and Bath, and cone 
sisted of different instrumental and vocal pieces—quartettes, songs, 
choruses, &c. ‘The price of admission being very low, a large au- 
dience was expected, but this expectation proved quite vain ; and, 
instead of improving its financial condition, the society have only 
plunged deeper into debt. This is to be regretted, as such repeated 
failures must naturally tend to dishearten the most enthusiastic 
members and friends of the society. The concert itself, as an 
artistic performance, went off tolerably well ; and Mr. Cooper, in 
particular, delighted the audience with four violin-solos, played in 
the most beautiful and perfect manner imaginable. It is a pleasure 
to perceive how Mr. Cooper is daily improving; and, like a true 
artist, never considers himself too old or too perfect to learn. 

I next notice two concerts, by a young girl, Miss Foote Hay, 
called the Liverpool Jenny Lind, though there is nothing of Jenny 
about her. Miss Foote Hay has a very fine soprano voice, and 
sings with much expression and a pleasing air of simplicity, strongly 
contrasting with the affected manner of “ the Sappho,” to whom she 
threatens to become a formidable rival. The said Sappho has been 
singing here during the last fortnight, with considerable success, at 
the Albert Rooms ; and is going to stay for some time longer. As 
she is going to London afterwards, I shall not enter into a criticism 
of her performance ; leaving you to judge for yourself, when she 
comes to the metropolis. In my opinion, the days of this juvenile 
virtuoso are numbered. 

About three weeks ago, a number of amateurs, styling themselves 
the “ Bristol Glee Society,” of the existence of which, by-the-bye, 
no Bristolian was psig | aware, gave a concert at the theatre, 
under the patronage of the Mayor and our members of parliament, 
the Hon. H. Berkeley and W. Mills, Esq. The theatre was 
tolerably well filled ; but the performance was not of such a nature 
as to deserve the particular notice of a correspondent of the 
Musical World. It consisted of glees, for the most part performed 
in a manner open to severe criticism, the more so as the originators 
of this concert had pompously announced it as “ one on the grandest 
ever attempted in Bristol.” 

A young society, the Bristol! Amateur Madrigal Society, also 
gave what is termed a “ ladies’ night,” some time ago, and suc- 
ceeded in drawing together a numerous and fashionable audience. 
There is a sort of spell in the word “ madrigal,” which exercises a 
strange and powerful influence over our Bristol folks, or rather 
gentry ; and which, in regard to the concert of the old and, as it 
were, legitimate society of the same name, goes so far that the 
tickets for the next performance (the 18th of January next) have 





long been «isposed of, and can scarcely be obtained at any price 
now. What a cortrast this, to the fact that Miss Catherine Hayes, 
er with the artists accompanying her, could scarcely attract 
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an audience sufficiently large to defray the expenses of her concert 
The latter took place on Tuesday morning (last week), at the Vic- 
toria Booms, and was, in my opinion, worth a million of “madrigal 
nights.” Catherine Hayes has now proved to us also, that fame 
has not spoken too lightly of her ; and if her arrival did not create 
that sensation which accompanied the visits of Jenny Lind, it is 
quite certain that the enthusiasm of her audience was as warm and 
sincere as ever was manifested at a concert of the Nightingale ; and 
this is the more flattering to Miss Hayes, as her smaller audience 
consisted mostly of persons who knew how to appreciate her talents, 
and did not applaud her for mere fashiou’s-sake. I must forego 
the pleasure of criticizing, or rather praising, the fair singer; but 
I send you last Saturday’s Bristol Times, in which you will find a 
long and enthusiastic account of the concert and its leading star. 
The Bristol Times is a paper which deserves your notice for the 
care it bestows upon the musical department ; as far as its opinion 
goes, concerning Miss Hayes, I entirely agree with it. 

Mr. Cooper has announced a grand concert, to take place on 
Tuesday, the 18th, when Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, and 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie, will be performed, by a powerful chorus and 
hand. The nucleus of the chorus will be formed by our Classicai 
Harmonists, who, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Smith, are 
actively engaged in practising. There is no doubt but that this 
concert will be extensively patronised, as well by Mr. Cooper's 
friends and admirers, as by the lovers of music in general; and I 
only hope the two great works will be performed in a manner 
worthy of their composers. I shall let you know how the concert 
went off the week after next. 

I see you still persist in “my 1, 2,3 ;” but why did you not 
give the solution of the last enigmatical nut, before you inserted 
another? Pray Ict us have it next time. As to the musical Rebi 
—by the bye, is that the plural for rebus ?—which * E. J. F.” has 
kindly dedicated to your Manchester correspondent and your 
humble servant, I think they are not quite so childish as those 
arithmetical enigmas, and * E. J. F.” has my thanks for his 
dedication, which your Manchester man, whom I respect, will 
perhaps accept also. 

When is Mr. Flowers going to turn a lobster, and eat the crab ? 
Are his canons not in a position yet to silence the popgun by a 
short answer “in the stretto?” If 1 had not made the humiliating 
experience—since the famous twenty pounds question—that Mr. 
Flowers does not think my testimony worth listening to, I should 
have felt inclined to express my doubts whether that gentleman is 
indeed so well known, and stands so high in the opinion of 
Germany, as to be of material service to a man like Macfarren. 
I should have ventured to state that, being a German by birth, and 
having had plenty of opportunity to hear what was said in musical 
circles in al parts of my native country about foreign musicians, 
as late as two yeurs ago, I yet never had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Flowers’ name mentioned whilst there; nor did 1 know any- 
thing about the existence of his “ Essays on Fugue,” before he 
himself alluded to them in one of the numbers of your paper. But, 
as I said before, my testimony will count for nothing ; 1 therefore 
shall leave the lobster and the crab to fight out the question 
between themselves, and remain, Sir, your ‘ 

“ Innocent” Trcronivs. 


MUSIC AT PLYMOUTH, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


THEATRICALS are at a stand still, but our spirited lessee has 
entered into an engagement with Mr. Gompertz, who bas been 
exhibiting his panorama at the theatre during the past week to well 
filled houses. Report having spoken so favourably of this exhibi- 
tion, I was led to expect an entertainment of no ordinary merit, 
but was hardly prepared to witness anything so interesting and 
well arranged, and which, as a work of art, far surpasses anything 
of the kind I ever saw in Plymouth. The first series represents 
the memorable events of the late invasion of British India by the 
Sikh army, and the many glorious achievements of British arms 
in that distant country, which have at last led to the subjugation of 
our warlike and determined enemies, the Sikhs. 

The diorama of the great fire of London is very remarkable , its 
breaking out in the eastern part of the city, and its gradual 





increase until the whole presents an entire mass of flame, is an 
astonishing work of art. But the chef d’auvre of the series is the 
representation of the Crypt of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
which I do not hesitate to pronounce as a powerful illusion upon 
thesenses. It is, also, interesting, being the spot where our Saviour 
was entombed; the gradual changes from daylight to midnight 
gloom—the solemn tone of the convent bell—and again the 
illumination for the celebration of midnight mass by the Franciscan 
monks, with the distant tones of the organ, was at once most solemn 
and effective. 
Madame Wharton makes her first appearance on Monday next. 
T 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA AT LIVERPOOL, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Sicnora Monrtenecro and party have been performing in 
several fayourite operas at our ‘Theatre Royal during the past and 
the present weeks, but as [ so lately sent you a few remarks respect- 
ing them, it will be needless to enter into further details. Their 
most succe<sful performance this time, as before, was the Lucrezia 
Borgia. Monteuegro’s personation of the Borgia is effective, and 
Santiago sings the music of Gennaro with feeling. Little Mcntelli 
was encored in Alboni’s famous “ Brindisi,” which she gave with 
spirit, although wanting in physical power. They play to-night in 
Lucia ; and on Friday Montenegro’s benefit, and the last perfor-- 
mance—I’Purttani. Don Pasquale, on Monday evening, was a 
comparative failure. Comic Italian Operas never draw in the pro- 
vinces, unless supported ty first-rate talent. Miss Anne Romer 
has been exceedingly successful at the Liver Theatre. Having 
frequently noticed her performances in the Musical World in laud- 
atory terms, I borrow a few phrases from a long and eulogistic 
article in the Liverpool Journal, to corroborate my opinions. 

“ That Miss Ann Romer is an “ attraction,” the state of the Liver Theatre 
each night amply testifies; and she may feel gratified by the fact, for truly 
there is little but herselfto draw. Such a representation as we witnessed of 
the Sunnambula, on Wednesday evening, ought not to be tolerated, even for 
the sake of so perfect an Amina. Miss Anne Romer’s acting is full of quiet 
pathos, and her singing evidences study, care, and intention. Her Amina 
is one of those things we can always look back to with pleasure. On Tuesday 
and ‘Thursday Miss Anne Romer appeared as Marie, in the Daughter of the 
Regiment. J.ast night, the last act of Sonnambula was given ; to-night, the 
Beggars’ Opera will be played, and we can assure those who have never 
seen Miss Romer in it, that she is one of the most charming Pollys the stage 
can boast. Miss Kenneth, who was announced for Thursday, as Liza, has 
been too ill to appear, and her assistance has been lost ; she is a pleasing vocalist 
and actress, and, we trust, will be sufficiently recovered to appear during the 
ensuing week.” 

Miss Anue Romer has also appeared in The Bohemian Girl, and 
The Mountain Sylph, with equal success. But she is the only 
member of the company worthy of mention, for more preposterous 
operatic performances were never witnessed. The tenor, baritone, 
chorus, and band are equally bad ; the performances consequently 
are of a character anything Lut effective, and excite nightly marks 
of censure and merriment. We have had some wretched burlesques 
upon operatic performances in this town; but never anything 
half so atrocious as those which have lately taken place at the 
Liver Theatre. We quite feel for poor Anne Komer—the dove 
among this company of crows. No wonder the theatres are deserted, 
and managers ruined, when such are the attractions held out. ‘Theatri- 
cal speculators ought to recollect that, in musical matters more par- 
ticularly, the public taste has greatly advanced, and that the old 
‘“‘barn” style of performance will not do in these days. It has been 
a matter of regret that Miss Romer is not where she ought to be— 
at a metropolitan theatre. She possesses both talent and ambition 
worthy of encouragement. 

1 understand that Jullien and his band, accompanied by the fasci- 
nating Jetty de ‘lreffz, will give a concert at the Philharmonic Hall, 
at the end of the month. Jullien will be glad that Liverpool 
possesses so“fine and large a place for his performance, for on 
former occasions he has been sadly “hard up” for room. There 
is another chance of our hearing Sontag, I am told, in the course 
of this present winter. On dit that Mr. Lumley and a well known 
local singer, intend giving a concert at the Theatre Royal, at which 
Sontag will sing. The prices on this occasion will be much reducec. 
—Experientia docet. 
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At a concert to be given at the Concert Hall, on Saturday eve- 
ning, by Miss Skinner, Mr. Blewitt will sing. 

The new organ of the Collegiate Institution will be opened on 
the 26th December, 1849. With a view of obtaining the balance 
required to meet the contract, the Organ Committee purpose, dur- 
ing the ensuing Christmas vacation, to give a series of sixteen 
soirées musicales, to comprise a grand opening performance on the 
new instrument ; three lectures on the capabilities of the organ, 
with illlustrations ; three oratorios, and nine miscellaneous concerts. 
The oratorios will be conducted by Sir Henry R. Bishop, Kut., 
Prof. Mus., Oxon., who liberally offers his gratuitous services for 
this purpose. The organ is being erected by Mr. R. Jackson, of 
this town. 

The Welsh Choral Society gave a concert of sacred music on 
Wednesday evening. 

During the week, the Messrs. Richardson have been giving an 
entertainment of a novel character, at the Concert Hail—the 
instruments employed being composed of stone, steel, and bells. 
With these materials the band play overtures, airs, quadrilles, 
waltzes, and operatic music, besides an air named “ The Harmonious 
Stonemasons,” composed by Mr. Costa expressly for them, as a 
companion to Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmiths.” The most 
rapid and difficult passages are executed by these musicians (three 
in number) with precision and effect. 

The Liverpool Courier says, the Philharmonic Society is about 
to establish classes for ladies and gentlemen for the study of vocal 
music theoretically and practically. The classes will be separate, 
and, commencing with the rudiments of music, will progressively 
advauce to the higher branches of art. It is intended to engage 
the most eminent local professors, and the terms have been fixed at 
the lowest rate. Those who wish instruction in singing, as a means 
of personal enjoyment, will thus have a favourable opportunity, 
while the classes will constitute a feeder for the choruses of the 
Philharmonic Society. It is the intention of the committe to form 
a musical library, in connexion with these classes, as soon as their 
necessities require it, and, at a subsequent period, to institute classes 
for the study of instrumental music. 

Mr. Ryalls gives a concert at the Concert Hall, on Monday next, 
under the patronage of the Mayor. The programme includes the 
names of several great favourites, including Mrs. Sunderland and 
Miss Anne Romer, together with Herr Wehle, the pianist, and 
Herr Kohler, the performer on the flageolet and cornet-a-piston. 
Mr. George Holden will conduct. 

The second dress concert of the Societa Armonica, which is 
composed principally of gentlemen amateurs, was given on Friday 
evening last, at the Assembly-rooms, Great George Street, when 
a fashionable and numerous audience was drawn together. Amongst 
the performers were Herr Wehle, pianist, Mr. S. Percival, flautist, 
and Miss Parsons, Mr. Ryalls, and Mr. Armstrong, vocalists. The 
band, about thirty in number, was conducted by Mr. G. B. 
Herrmann. 

Liverpool, Dec. 5, 1849. 





DRAMATIC INTELLICENCE. 


PRINCESS)S. 

King Charles II. was played for the thirtieth time 
on Thursday night, and has been temporarily withdrawn by 
Mr. Maddox to make way for a new opera by Signor Schira, 
entitled Mina, which will be produced this evening. Whether 
the manager be politic or not in withdrawing a work which 
has unquestionably achieved the greatest success ever obtained 
in his theatre, time will certify. 

Mr. Loder’s Giselle, the most charming operatic composition 
of that talented musician, is also in rehearsal, and will be 
brought out forthwith. Miss Louisa Pyne will play the 
heroine, and Madame Maefarren will make her second dramatic 
essay in Miss Sarah Flower's part—the contralto. The deci- 
ded improvement made by the last-named lady in her late 
performances ot the Page in King Charles I]. warrants us in 
anticipating for her no small success. We are most anxious 
to witness her in a second character. 


MARYLEBONE, 

One of the most crowded audiences of the season assembled 
on Monday to witness the comedy of Twelfth Night. Although 
this drama, like so many more of its authors, is better suited 
to the closet than to the stage, it combines very largely the re- 
quisites for both. With all its wit, humour, and delicious 
poetry, a chief element of its power lies in the deep humanism 
which is said by some to have been, after all, the leading 
quality of Shakspere’s mind. To the stoic or cynical philo- 
sopher, the play, like its fellow-drama, 4s you Like it, is worth 
a whole volume of sermons. The sentiments given to Orsino, 
Olivia, and Viola, are familiar to every body; and the friend- 
ship of Antonio and Sebastian, though subordinate to the 
main action, most impressively aids the general effect of this 
most beautiful of dramatic poems. Mrs. Mowatt played 
Viola with her usual graceful and ingenuous naivete. The 
part of Malvolio is hardly worthy of Mr. Davenport; but 
wherever it gave him scope, especially in the scene in which 
he finds the forged letter, he made it tell with due effect. Miss 
M. Oliver was the Maria, and with her laughing black eyes 
and slender waist, looked and acted as acchly as the most in- 
veterate lover of mischief could desire. In Mr. Herbert's 
performance of the Clown, there was a racy repose, which we 
hope to see oftener, in this gentleman’s delivery of Shaks- 
pere’s humour, which, as we have before hinted, is not in 
general suited to the actor’s peculiar aim. The other parts, 
including those of Antonio and Sebastian, which, although 
small ones, call for judicious assignment, were well filled. The 
theatre terminates its season at the end of this week, the com- 
pany removing to the new Olympic on the 26th. Of the 
future fate of the Marylebone Theatre nothing has as yet trans- 
pired, but we trust it is not destined Jong to remain closed. 





BERLIN. 
(From a local Correspondent.) 

On the celebration of her Majesty the Queen’s birthday, a 
concert was given at the court, in Potsdam, under the direc- 
tion of chapel-master Taubert. His Majesty had requested 
the attendance of Mademoiselle Jenny Lind, to afford her 
Majesty an agreeable surprise. The following was the 
programme :— 

Rondeau & Quatre mains, (Messrs. Taubert and Theodor 
Kullak, . ° . 4 ° ° Prince Louis Ferdinand. 
Air, from I Puritani, (Madile. Jenny Lind) . 4 - Bellini, 
Duo, from T'ancred, (Madile. Bertrand and Herr Mantius) Rossini. 
Rheinisches Volkslied, ‘“‘ Of all the pretty darlings,” 
(Madille. Jenay Lind) Op. 57 . E Mendelssohn. 
Duo, from Stabat Mater, (Madlle. Jenny Lind 
Bertrand) ‘ > ¥ . . 
“ Das Veilchen,” (Herr Mantius) . 
‘Mein Liesel,” (Herr Mantius) . 4 : A ‘ 
Scene from Romeo e Giulielta, with Harp accompani- 
ment, (Madlles. J. and R. Bertrand) ° Soa 
Frichlingslied, ‘Thro’ the wood,” (Madlle. Jenny Lind). Mendelssohn, 
“Ich muss nun einmal singen,”’ (Madile. Jenny Lind) . Taubert. 


The celebrated opera composer from England, Mr. Balfe, 
has arrived here, and, as we hear, intends to bring out his 
new opera Mulatto (The Bondman). 


and Madlle. 


Rossini. 
Mozart. 
Taubert. 


Vaccaj. 





Menpetssoun.—We hear that a quartet, and other posthumous 
works of this lamented composer, have already been published at 
Liepsic. It is to be hoped that our spirited friends, Ewer and Co., 
of Newgate-street, will not belong in placing them at the disposi- 
ion of the English musical public, who will appreciate them much 
better than the ungrateful inhabitants of Leipsic, unworthy to have 





had such a great, genius, and good man so long among them. 
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MUSICAL COPYRICHT. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 


Sittings at Nisi Prius at Westminster—Before Lord Chief Justice 
Wilde and a Common Jury. 


LEADER AND Oruers, v. STRANGE. 


Mr. Serjeant Channell and Mr. Petersdorff were counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Serjeant Byles and Mr. Boothby appeared for the defendant. 

This was an action brought last Tuesday, concluding on Wednesday, 
by four plaintiffs—Messrs. Leader and Cox, and Messrs. Duff and Hodg- 
son—all of whom were musicsellers, against a bookseller, carrying on 
business at No. 21, Paternoster-row, for having infringed their copyright 
to an opera called Leoline, by having sold three copies of a song called 
** My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme,” which was the principal song 
in the opera. 

Mr. John Medex Maddox, examined by Mr. Serjeant Channell: Witness 
in the year 1846 was the proprietor of the Princess’s Theatre. He knew a 
Mr. Thomas Herbert Reynoldson, and that person was often employed to 
adapt foreign operas for the English stage. Witness had employed him 
frequently for that purpose to a considerable extent. Mr. Reynoldson 
had shown great skill and talent, and there was no person better fitted 
to adapt foreign operas to the English stage than Mr. Reynoldson. In 
1846 witness was at Paris, and there saw an opera performed, called 
L’ Ame en Peine. The opera was composed by M. de Flotow, a German. 
Witness bought the music and words of that opera, and on his return to 
England, employed Mr. Reynoldson to adapt the opera for representation 
at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Reynoldson did so, and the opera was 
brought out at the Princess’s Theatre, under the name of Leone. Mr. 
Reynoldson acted the part of Count de Telmar in that opera, and his 
performance was very much admired. The song of “‘ My boyhood’s love, 
enchanting theme,” was encored every evening. In the French opera, 
which was called L’ Ame en Peine, there was only one verse to that song, 
and when the opera at first came out at the Princess’s Theatre, under the 
name of Leoline, there was also only oneverse in that song, which Mr. Rey- 
noldson composed. When the opera passed into the hands of Mr. Leader, 
before he had it published for public sale, he wished to have another 
verse added, and accordingly witness directed a Mr. Lucas, who was in 
his employ, to write a second verse, which he accordingly did. Mr. 
Leader, the plaintiff, purchased the opera of the witness, and he gave £25 
down and £25 more after the opera of Leoline had been performed thirty 
nights, Witness then assigned the copyright of the opera to Mr. Leader 
and the other plaintiffs. Leoline, in the opinion of witness, was a work 
of merit, inasmuch as it had been adapted for the English stage by Mr. 
Reynoldson, who was a talented composer. The song of ‘‘ My boyhood’s 
love, enchanting theme,” was the favourite song in the opera. 

Mr. T. H. Reynoldson, examined by Mr, Serjeant Channell: In the 
year 1846 witness was employed by Mr. Maddox to write the libretto for 
an opera to be brought out at the Princess’s Theatre. The opera was 
produced under the name of Leoline, and was an adaptation of the French 
opera, L’ame en Peine. Witness had adapted a great many foreign 
operas to the English stage. Witness composed the first verse of the 
song “‘ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme.” The English words in 
that verse were not a literal translation from the French. In adapting 
foreign operas for the English stage, witness took the general idea con- 
tained in the opera, and paraphrased it. Witness embodied the idea in 
his.own language. It would be quite impossible to adapt a literal trans- 
lation of foreign words to English music. It required considerable skill 
and experience to adapt foreign operas to the English stage. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles: Witness was paid by the piece 
for adapting the opera in question. In the song sold by the defendant 
the first line was ‘* My boyhood’s love, enchanting spell;” and in the 
song sold by the plaintitf it was ‘‘ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme.” 
It was true the rest of the songs did not contain the same words in any 
other part, but witness thought that the three first words gave a colour 
to the whole song, and gave the idea that the song sold by the defendant 
was a copy of that one sold by the plaintiffs. Witness received about 
£12 for adapting the opera in question for the English stage, and there 
were about seven songs in it. 

Mr. Lucas, examined by Mr. Serjeant Channell: Witness had been 
connected with the stage about eighteen years. Recollected the opera 

of Leoline being brought out at the Princess’s Theatre. Witness was 
afterwards applied to by Mr. Maddox to write a second verse for the 
song ‘‘ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme.” Witness accordingly 
wrote the second verse, but before he did so he read the opera, and he 
composed the second verse in such a manner that it would carry out the 
story of the opera. Witness considered the song by the defendant, was 
a copy of that one sold by the plaintiffs. 





Mr. Serjeant Byles (to the witness): Now, I see the words in the 
second verse composed by you are— 
“ My boyhood’s love, a fleeting dream 
That o’er me beam’d, is past away ; 
Now again sweet mem’ry’s theme . 
ing clouds obscure the von’s refalgent light 
clouds 
Sih throngh the shadows dark it breaks with radiance bright.” 

Witness: That is the second verse which I wrote. 

Mr. Sergeant Byles: Now, the words in the second verse in the song 
sold by the defendant are— 

“ My boyhood’s love, though fate awhile 
A darksome cloud upon it shed; 
’Tis past, and now, beneath her smile, 
The cloud hath, like a shadow fled. 
And, oh, that transient | nag will brighter hues impart, 
Unto the hopes which bloom within my faithful heart.” 

Mr. Sergeant Byles : Now, with the exception of the three first words 
in the first line of the two songs, there is no similarity between them. 

Witness: The words are not the same, but I think the idea is the same 
in both. 

The Lord Chief Justice: They both mean to conveythe idea, that 
though love may depart for awhile, yet it will return again. ‘ 

Mr. Manfred Maggioni was the next witness called, and he proved 
that he had made a literal translation of the French words in the song 
of ‘‘ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme,’’ and that as it stood, literally, 
it would not be adapted for English music. 

Mr. Frank Romer was then called and examined, and cross-examined 
at great length. He stated that he was employed by the four plaintiffs 
to adapt the music of the French opera, L’ Ame en Peine, to the English 
opera of Leoline. He received about £14 for doing so; and he con- 
sidered the music in the song of ‘* My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme,” 
sold by the defendant, was certainly copied from his adaption of the 
French music. 

Mr. William Hutchins Callcott, son of the celebrated Dr. Callcott, and 
Mr. Chalmers Masters, who had been a pupil of Thalberg, and also of 
the well-known Mr. Patter, corroborated the evidence of Mr. Romer. 

Mr. Bloe was the next witness examined. He stated that he was in 
the employ of two of the plaintiffs, Messrs. Leader and Cox. The first 
three months after the song of “ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme” 
was published, 1,100 copies were suld, but after that the sale decreased. 
Witness, in January, 1848, bought three copies of the song at the defen- 
dant’s shop in Paternoster Row. Witness was attesting witness to the 
deed of assignment to the plaintiffs of the copyright of the opera. 

This was the case for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles then addressed the jury for the defendants, and sub- 
mitted that there was no proof of piracy. The song was old, and not 
copyright. He would call Sir H. Bishop, professor of music at Oxford, 
who would tell the jury the sole value of the song was in the melody, 
which it was admitted was Flotow’s, and common to both, and that the 
symphony was worthless. The song had been long ago published in Ham- 
burgh and in Paris, and the defendant’s version of it was a literal transla- 
tion of the German version. The jury would see the only similarity was 
in the words in the first line, ‘ My boyhood’s love;” aud surely the de- 
fendant had as much right to use those words as the plaintiff. For the 
words, it appeared, 10s. 6d. had been paid to the unhappy poet, and £2 2s, 
tothe composer for the symphony, the melody of the song being entirely 
Flotow’s. Thus, for £2 12s. 6d., which they had expended upon altering 
but not improving the original, the plaintiffs claimed a right to an exclu- 
sive copyright in it; but he was satisfied the jury would not give it them 
to the injury of the public. 

A commission to examine witnesses was then put in and read, and the 
depositions of some foreigners that the song was published and sold in 
Hamburgh in 1847. A lithographic printer named Hardy deposed that 
he printed the defendant’s songs, and that the stone was copied from an 
old plate he had bought with the defendant’s name upon it; that the 
defendant did not know of it, and had nothing todo withit. The defend- 
ant’s son deposed that his father was a commission agent only for the 
sale of the Musical Bouquet, and had no other interest in it. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles said the defendant had certainly done nothing 
morally wrong in giving to the world for 3d. that which the plaintiffs 
sold for 28. He (Mr. Serjeant Byles) should call evidence before the 
jury to show that the opera had been published abroad some time ago in 
German and French,-that it was idle to say that there was any originality 
in the alteratious made in the music of the opera by Mr. Romer. In the 
course of the case of the plaintiffs, it had come out that a Mr. Jeffreys, 
of Soho-square, and a Mr. Duncan (so we understood the learned serjeant 
to say) had also sold copies of the song, entitled “‘ My boyhood’s love.” 

Mr. Joseph Hardy was then called and examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Byles: He said he was a printer carrying on business at 192, High Hol- 





, born. He printed the copies of the song of “ My boyhood’s love,” &c., 
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sold by the defendant. He did so by the order of Mr. Charles Sheard, 
who was the proprietor of the music. The defendant sold the song as an 
agent, and had nothing whatever to do with the song beyond so selling. 
The song was published in the Musical Bouquet, which witness printed. 

Cross-examined by Serjeant Channel]: The name of Mr. Strange, jun., 
21, Paternoster-row, was upon the music. He was one of the agents for 
the Musical Bouquet. Mr. Strange, sen., had retired from the business. 

Mr. East John Westroyp, examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles: Witness 
had been a musical composer in London for twenty years. He had com- 
posed the song of the plaintiffs, with the defendant’s edition of the same 
song, and in his opinion there was not a sufficient difference in the 
arrangement so as to give it originality. The variations between the two 
songs were trifling. There was no invention nor any new idea in the 
alterations which had been made in the song sold by the plaintiffs. There 
was nothing in the alterations made in the song of the plaintiffs worth 
imitation. There was no value in them. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles: Are there such men as hack musicians? 
(Laughter.) 

Witness: | am afraid there are a great many. (Laughter.) One of 
that class could make the alterations which had been made in the song 
sold by the plaintiffs. A hack musician, for making alterations in an 
opera, would perhaps be paid one guinea. 

Sir Henry Bishop, examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles: Witness was the 
professor of music at the University of Oxford. He had compared the 
song called ‘‘ My boyhood’s love, enchanting theme,” which was sold by 
the plaintiffs, with the original song in the foreign opera. The melody 
was the same, but the orrangement of the symphonies and the accompa- 
niments were somewhat varied. The melody of the symphonies and the 
accompaniments was varied. He could not find any invention in the 
edition of the plaintiffs, because there was so clear an imitation of the 
original. There was a similarity between the song sold by the plain iffs 
and that sold by the defendant, but it was not unlikely that two parties 
might have adopted the same alterations. If the French edition had 
been simply transposed ‘rom G flat to D natural, it would have been 
better, and, he should conceive, would be equally saleable with the edition 
of the plaintiffs. The only accompaniment that had been made was the 
transposition of the key, which a mere copyist could do. ‘here was 
nothing in the plaintiffs’ accompaniment that was original. The altera- 
tions that had been made were to make it more simple than the original. 
As to the violin passage which had been referred to, that was similar to 
the original, with the exception that the. notes were made more 
simple. 

John Freckleton Burrowes, examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles: Witness 
had heard the evidence of Sir Henry Bishop, and he agreed with his 
statements generally. 

Mr. Robert M’Pherson, examined by Mr. Serjeant Byles: Witness 
was a professor of music, and he had had experience as a composer. He 
had had great experience both in vocal and instrumental music. Witness 
perfectly agreed with the evidence of Sir Henry Bishop. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles: Are you a native of this country? 

Witness: No, I am a Scotchman (laughter), and not the less informed 
for being so. (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Serjeant Byles: Oh no, certainly not. 
modern Athens, you know. (Laughter.) 

William Strange, jun., examined by Mr. Sergeant Byles: Witress was 
ason of the defendant. Witness’s father formerly carried on business 
at No. 21, Paternoster-row, as a bookseller and publisher, and he sold 
upon commission. Of late years witness’s father had not printed any 
publications. The defendant never had any. interest in the Musical 
Bouquet except selling it as a commission agent, and he had nothing to 
do with the copyright of it. It was the invariable custom to put the 
name of the agent onthe piece of music. The numbers of a piece of 
music which were not sold were either returned to the proprietor when 
the account was settled, or kept on hand and put into the running 
account. The whole profit which the defendant had ever got upon the 
song called ‘* My borhood’s love,” &c., was 38. The defendant had not 
been in the business regularly since June, 1848. On the 27th January, 
1846, the date of the assignment of the copyright to the plaintiffs, and 
wken the copies of the song were bought, the defendant was ill at his 
house at Bayswater. 

This was the case on the part of the defendant. 

Mr. Serjeant Channel having replied, 

The Lord Chief Justice. summed up the’evidence very elaborately, and 
left it to the jury to say, Ist, whether the plaintiffs had a copyright in 
the song in question; 2nd, whether the defendant had caused the song 
to be printed and published ; and 3rd, whether the defendant had know- 
ledge that the song was unlawfully printed and published. 

* The jury then retired, and after an absence of upwards of two hours, 
returned into court with the following verdict. The ‘foreman said the 
jery found that the plaintiffs were the proprietors of the song called 


You come from the 





“* My boyhood’s love,” &c., and that the defendant had sold a copy of 
that song, but he had not sold it with a guilty knowledge that it had 
been unlawfully printed. They also found that the song sold by the 
defendant was in all essential particulars a copy of that sold by the 
plaintiffs. 

This was substantially a verdict for the plaintiffs. Leave was reserved 
by his lordship to Mr. Serjeant Byles to move to enter a nonsuit. 





MOORE’S PLACIARISMS. 
(Continued from page 765.) 


Berorg I commence my anatomy of the illustrious bard of Tulip- 
Cheek (for such, it seems, is the interpretation of the Hindostanee . 
word, Lalla Rookh) it may not be inappropriate or unuseful to say 
something about that noble art of literary pilfering, to the patron- 
goddess of which I have dedicated this memorable encomium. My 
remarks shall be few and brief. I have neither time nor inclinition 
to enter into an extended Essay on Plagiarism, although I am not 
acquainted with a more fertile subject for a display of reading, or 
one which would more delight a bookworm like myself to enter on 
and pursue. There is something infinitely exciting in a chase after 
an original conception; and I doubt whether the rapture of a fox- 
hunter on securing the brush, after riding many a weary mile of bill 
and valley, is at all to be compared to the transports of a writer, 
who, after a long and toilsome search from bookshelf to bookshelf, 
at length discovers the robberies, and the robber by whose adroit 
management the Republic of Letters has been for any period of 
time grossly tricked. This amusement, indeed, may be called the 
foxhunting of literature, and books are the beagles ; and seldom 
has Reynard himself resorted to more tricks and knaveries in his 
endeavours to escape, than a cunning fox of a poet (like the sly old 
gentleman who is now in scent, and after whom we shall presently 
be in full cry) in eluding all attempts to discover the scene ot his 
pilferings, or in wrapping up the stolen goods, so that even the 
owner himself would find it difficult to recognize them in their new 
shape ; and if he were an honest man (which few literary people 
are) would feel considerable scruple in claiming, and demanding 
them back as his own legal property. 

Between Foxes and Poets there certainly are a great many 
points of strong resemblance: and not the least striking is the 
innate habit of thieving peculiar to the two. So early was this 
propensity observed, that in the Coromandel language, the same 
word, scdmmp, is used indiscriminately to signify, both; and the 
mighty Nimrod is well known to have unkenneled his beagles after 
his Poet Laureate whenever there was a deficiency of other vermin. 
Among the Malays bard and badger hunting are the most pleasant 
and fashionable recreations ; and whenever the badger-killing 
season ends, the bards are,immediately hunted down ; but owing to 
their scarcity, the sportsmen complain sadly, and talk of importing 
fresh batches under the new Tariff from the Continent of Europe. 
Hence, indeed, is derived the word badgering ; and hence: the 
peculiar appositeness and truth with which the Edinburgh Review 
of yore, and the Quarterly'ot late, were suid to “‘ badger the poets,” 
or in other words, to use them in like manner as the Malays. Some 
matter of fact people there are, possibly, who will deem all this 
apocryphal ; but I assure them that I am not jesting, and that all 
I have advanced is sober uncoloured truth. Those who have any 
doubt about the identity of the word, which I have suid, signifies 
Poet among the Coromandel people, (and I candidly own it looks 
suspicious), may refer to the dictionary of that country, published 
by Dickenson, vol. ii. p. 713, where the fact is stated, and supported 
by a file of references. ‘There are a great many words among the 
eastern nations, which pass current among ourselves, in a sufficiently 
laughable sense, and which we should never expect to find among 
them. Thus, in an Oriental Treatise on War (Sir W. Jones, vol. vi, 
p. 135,) the following queer passage occurs. “ While this was 
doing a Baca, or Paddy-bird, who had been sent out as a spy, &c.,” 
which the seriousness of the subject, and the gravity of the author, 
alone prevent us from regarding as a hoax. Whether it was an 
Irishman* first gave this name to the Baca, or whether as a learned 
writer in that profound collection entitled the Bilgewater Treatises 





* D'Israeli (Curiosities of Literature, vol i. 239) cites as follows:—‘‘ The 
same author (Lilly, the astrologer) informs us, that in his various conferences 
with ange!s, their voices resembled that of the Irish.” 
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states, it was conferred because the bird, like a Dublin man, is 
always chewing tobacco, I do not pretend to decide, but the passage 
exists, and may be found by any sceptic who feels inclined to look. 

Nor is it to be wondered at, that such a coincidence as that 
which I have just mentioned should exist, seeing that poets have 
from the earliest times been noted for their pilferings, and assimilated 
by the wits of all ages (the English of the last century in particular) 
to such animals as are most remarkable for their skill in the science 
of appropriation. There are no two words so nearly assonant and 
synonymous as Vulpes and Vates; and the lines in which the 
sporting poet, Somerville, alludes to Reynard gliding from the 
cover, with his reflections on the instability of dishonesty even in 


this slippery world, apply with wonderful truth to the trickery and 
| of that two-legged fox whom we call a poct :— 


downfa 
: sk | 
From his { neo } sneaks 
The conscious villain ; see, he skulks along, 


the shepherd’s . meals 
Sleek at { dead ne oe } cost, and plump with Pn 0 


Purloined ; so thrive the wicked here below! 
The Chase, Book iii., v. 54. 


Hence it will be seen that sportsmen and scholars both have their 
game in due season, the only difference between their pleasures 
being that one hunts in a red coat, the other in a black (although [ 
have known very good critics who hunted down poets without 
having a coat or shirt at all, and merely for the excitement of the 
chase), the first in a field, the other in a library. Of the two, man- 
hunting is the nobler pursuit, and in my opinion, far the most 
amusing. Between the animals hunted there is but little dissimili- 
tude, and that in the article of prey alone, the human fox generally 
preferring couplets to capons, and a good metaphor to a fat goose. 

In all other respects the Poet and Reynard resemble each: other. 

Both are commonly sharp, ravenous, rapacious, regardless of appear- 
ances, and anxious only for a good feed, which they care not how 
they get. Universally shunned—the one by the poultry, the other 
by the tradesmen. Constantly dunned,—the first by the sports- 
men, the second by their creditors ; with remarkable good appetites, 
and a hearty contempt for Mr. Malthus and his theories on pro- 
creation, their career is usually short and pleasant ; but inflexible 
justice seldom fails to pounce on them in the moment of fancied 
security : upon the fox in the shape of an eagle, upon the poet in 
the shape of a critic, who is generally believed ¢0 have some of the 
bloodhound in his composition. Thus it is that both in the end go 
to the dogs, and as they lived without honesty, they die without 
commiseration. 
“ There’s no escape, 
But unreprieved they die, and bleach’d in air, 
The jest of clowns, their reeking remnants hang.” 
The Chase, v. 212. 

So far, poets and foxes are alike. 

Plagiarism, like all other vices and villainies—pastimes and 
leasures—is by no means in its infancy. It is as old as 
anging or wiving; and, indeed, the first individual on. record 

who is reported ‘to have stolen a piece of knowledge, wrap- 
up in an apple, was our lady-mother Eve herself. Her 
descendants, like dutiful children, have followed in her foot- 
steps, and larceny of things literary and substantial can boast an 
older and a haughtier pedigree than the line of Bourbon, and has 
numbered among its most distinguished professors, names infinitely 
Joftier than the races of Guelph or Capet, in all their generations, 
can produce. There is no family which would not feel itself en- 
nobled by such ancestors as Cesar, Virgil, or Dick Turpin—three 
great men, than whom few more remarkable ever lived; the first 
famous for robbing towns and cities; the second, notorious for 
plundering the property of the dead, Homer, Mimnermus, and 
others ; the third, celebrated for lightening the pockets of the 
living. It remained for the present generation to witness the tria 
Juncta in uno in our national bard, Thomas Moore. Of his re- 
semblance to Cresar—or Seize-her (as Fielding calls it)—we hope 
to give pregnant proof, Like Maro, he extracted the marrow from 
other men’s bones, and passed it off as his own chattels ; and, if he 
be not lineally descended from Turpin, his conduct to Sheridan 
shows, to use the words of the facetious justice in Joseph Andrews, 
“that he was very nearly related to turpis,” F. Manony. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISS BASSANO AND THE SACRED HARMONISTS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Dear Sir,—Can you, as an habitual visitor of the concerts of both 
these societies, inform me wherefore it is that the above popular and 
highly talented native artiste has never yet been heard at either of 
them? I need not enlarge on her claims as one of the first English 
contralti, for they have been long since attested and acknowledged 
by the public, and were fully confirmed in her engagement at 
Covent Garden, during Mr. Bunn’s brief lease of that Theatre last 
autumn. Meantime, her deep love and pure conception of Handel, 
and (if report speaks truly) the devotional turn of her mind, would 
make her services, one would think, particularly acceptable to the 
visitors of the Sacred Harmonists. These remarks were forcibly 
suggested to me at the late performance of the Messiah, by the 
new society. The two famous contralto songs, “ Oh thou that tellest” 
and “ He was despised,” were committed to Mr. Young, who was 
compelled to deliver nearly every note of the former, and a great 
part of the latter song, with his falsetto voice. You may judge of the 
effect on those who remember Mrs. Shaw and Miss Dolby. What a 
falling uff was there! No disrespect to Mr. Young; but with the recol- 
lection of those accomplished vocalists upon us, it would require 
the power and flexibility of the voice of Rubini himself to give due 
effect to these songs. Nor had the committee the plea of economy 
on this occasion ; for while it is to be presumed that Mr. Young 
would not sing for nothing, ‘vocalists who have’ never appeared 
here, are, I believe, compelled to give their services once—and 
sometimes twice—gratuitously. We were ulso presented with a 
couple of youthful débitantes ; one, at least, of whom (Miss Laura 
Baxter) gave fair promise enough. It may be perfectly right to 
give every facility to youthful vocalists to manifest their talents, or 
try their unfledged wings, but consistently with the pledges of these 
societies to the efficient performance of their concerts, and with the 
claims of the established favourites of the public. As you are no 
doubt acquainted with the inquiries current on this subject at the 
Hall, you can perhaps favour me with a solution of this enigma. 

Your obliged, ASTYANAX. 


PROFESSOR TAYLOR’S LECTURES, ° 
(To the= Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I have often wondered at not seeing, in any periodical de- 
voted to Music, an account of the Lectures delivered on that sub- 
ject at Gresham College, Basinghall Street, during Term, by Pro- 
fessor Taylor, as, in my humble opinion, they are deserving of no« 
tice. Isend youashort account of the course lately delivered, 
for insertion, it you think fit, in yonr interesting periodical. 

The subject was *‘ English Dramatic Music,’ commencing from 
the time ot Dibdin, from whose operas we had the first selection. 
The vocalists were Miss Rainforth, Mr. Benson, Mr. Hill, Mr. 
Howe, and several of the members of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
Professor ‘Taylor briefly alluded to the somewhat unflourishing 
state of English Opera at present, and condemned the lately much 
adopted practice of naturalizing Foreign Opera, which he justly 
observed, is usually unsuited both to our language and our vocalists. 
The illustrations from Dibdin’s operas were principally taken from 
the Quaker and the Waterman. “ The-Captive Linnet,” from 
the former opera, was nicely rendered by Miss Rainforth ; although 
she seemed to be suffering somewhat from cold. ‘I locked up all 
my treasure,” “ Then farewell! my trim built wherry,” and “ Did you 
not hear of a jolly young waterman,” were admirably sung by that 
rising singer Mr. Benson, and excited much applause. The Second 
Lecture was illustrated by the same vocalists, with the valuable addi- 
tion of Mr. Card, the Flautist. The selection was from Sheridan 
and Linley’s opera, Zhe Duenna, from which were given “ Adieu 
thou dreary pile” (with obligato flute, by Mr. Card), and the 
introduced air “ Had I a heart for falsehood fram’d,” were sung 
with great feeling and taste by Miss Rainforth, who had recovered 
from her indisposition. The serenade, “ Tell me, my lute,” 
“ Friendship is the bond of reason,” and “Soft pity never leaves 
the gentle breast,” were sung by Mr. Benson. The glees “ What 

ard, O Time, discover,” “ A Safir: of good liquor,” and the finale, 
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“ Come, now for jest and smiling,” were well sung by the principals. 
The third and concluding Jecture consisted of selections from various 
operas by Linley, Shield, Hook, and Arnold. The Professor stated 
that Hook during his life composed upwards of 3000 songs. The 
best songs of the selection were “ No flower that blows is like this 
rose” (Selima and Azor, Linley), “‘ Within this breast the record 
lies” ( Flitch of bacon, Shield), “ Love’s soft illusion” ( Castle of Anda- 
lusia, Arnold), and “ Like as thistle down moving” ( Rosina, Shield), 
sung by Miss Rainforth. ‘‘ As the sailor when adrift” (Strangers at 
home, Linley), “ Let no accusing sigh cause” (Love in the East, 
Linley), and “ The hardy sailor braves the ocean” ( Castle of Anda- 
lusia), sung by Mr. Benson. ‘‘ For you my sweet maid” (Rosina), 
duet by Miss Rainforth and Mr. Benson; and the glee “ How 
merrily we live that soldiers be.” 

The Professor concluded by observing that, judging from the at- 
tention and gratification with which the airs from these operas had 
been listened to by crowded audiences, he thought managers were 
wrong entirely to banish them from their “repertoire,” as if they 
were so well received in the form in which they had been there 
produced, a still more favourable reception might be anticipated 
with the additional advantages of scenery and dresses, &c., and he 
promised to continue his subject on an early occasion. Mr. Turle, 
the organist of Westminster Abbey, accompanied the vocal pieces 
and greatly added to the gratification of the audience. The Hall 
was crowded on each occasion.—I remain, sir, your constant reader. 


P.S.—The commercial part of the audience were much amused 
by an observation of the Professor, that “ an Italian opera is a Bill of 
exchange, which, if endorsed at Naples or Milan, is sure of accept- 
ance in London. 

London, Dec. 4th, 1849. 


HARMONIC SYMBOLS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—‘* A Constant Subscriber” states the notes which re- 
sult from certain concords ; and he wishes to know how these causes 
produce these effects. He has overlooked several letters upon this 
subject which have appeared in your pages in the course of the last 
few months. I would refer him to those letters, and to the article 
Grave Harmonics in Dr. Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, for 
the required information. 

“ Teutonius” neglects to give either the fundamental bass-notes 
for “18 puzzle scale, or! the arithmetical symbols for the notes of 
His scale in the minor mode, which I requested. I know that the 
former can be done ; but I believe that the latter is impossible : 
because I conceive that his fundamental common chords in the 
minor mode are fashioned accordingly with a mistake. 

Yours truly, J. MoLinevx. 

22, Hope Street, Liverpool, Dec. 4ch, 1849. 


ANSWERS TO MUSICAL REBUSES, 
(Zo the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,--I enclose solutions of the rebuses in your excellent journal 
No. 48, which are at your service.— Yours truly, laco. 

Ist. Baton is the sceptre of a musical conductor, as well as his 
magic wand; Alboni is a vocalist and the perfection of pri:na 
donnas ; Lablache is an Italian basso of good quality, as well as 
quantity ; Fidelio is one of the best of German operas ; Ernani is 
one of the feeblest.of Italian operas ; Balfe is a British composer of 
great merit. 

2nd. Lyceum is a Theatre in Westminster; Othello is one of 
Rossini’s opera seria ; Dolby is a talented female singer ; Elijah is 
a superb musical structure, and the grand attraction of all musical 
festivals; Ronconi is an Italian baritone ; Loder is a British com- 
poser of great excellence ; consequently, Batre and Lover are the 
respective answers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mk. anv Mrs. Cuartes Kean will appear at the Haymarket on 
Monday, and perform in the popular play of the Wife's Secret. 
They have encountered the om cull reception from the press 
and public of Dublin. 





Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—The Messiah was given for the 
second time last night, with the same vocalists as before, the 
same crowd, and the same general excellence in the performance. 
The oratorio will be given next Friday for the third time. The 
“Dead March” from Saul prefaced the oratorio, in respect to the 
memory of the Queen Dowager. Meanwhile, Mendelssohn’s St. 
Paul is in rehearsal, the production of which will be the great 
event of the season. 


Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Society,—Only one performance 
has hitherto been given by this society. The oratorio was the 
Messiah. Mr. Surman conducted. A vast crowd assembled; the 
orchestra was stated to consist of 800 performers—more than a 
hundred above the number that can, by any possibility, be squeezed 
into the area devoted to the vocal and instrumental performers. 


Miss Binrrecp Wittiams’ Sorree Musicaxe took place at the 
Harley Street Rooms on Wednesday, and was elegantly and 
numerously attended. Miss Williams is a pianist of very con- 
siderable accomplishments, and was heard to advantage in the 
“ Pluie des Perles” of Osborne, a caprice of Mendelssohn, and 
other pieces. The other soloists were Mr. Giulio Regondi on the 
concertina, and Mr. Cooke on the oboe. Among the vocalists 
were Miss Dolby, who sang Holmes’ ballad, “Scenes of child 
hood,” in perfect: style ; the Misses Maskall, who made an ex- 
tremely favourable débdt in the duet of “Two merry gipsies ;” 
Signor Marras, who sang some favourite Italian cavatinas; and 
Madame Maefarren, who saug the ballad, “She shines before me 
like a star,” from her husband’s opera of King Charles the Second, 
with her accustomed power and sweetness. The whole passed off 
with much éclat, and, we hope, was a true benefit to the concert 
giver. 


Mr. C. R. Wesse1, the fenergetic chief of the eminent musical 
firm of Wessel and Co., in Regent Street, has returned to Town 
from a six week’s tour in the provinces. 


Mapvame Cratre Henvecte.—This talented and much respected 
professor is in Paris, giving instructions in the vocal art. 


Kine Cuartes I1.—The successful new opera of Mr. Macfarren 
has been played thirty times up to the present moment. 


Weser.—Can any one inform us what has become of the project, 
much talked of sope years ago, about a monument to be erected to 
the memory of the composer of Der Freischutz, in his native town? 
Sir George Smart, Mr, Benedict (Weber's pupil), and Mr. Duleken 
were, if we remember well, the chief promoters of the scheme. 


Benepict.—The ‘Catherine Hayes tour” in the provinces 
being completed, this excellent musician has returned to London, to 
resume his numberless professional avocations. 


Jutt1en.—This indefatigable promoter of the public amusement 
will start on a six weeks’ tour in the provinces, with the popular and 
fascinating Jetty Treffz as his vocal star, directly after Christmas. 


Mr. H. Nicnotts gave one of his dramatic readings of Shakspere 
on Thursday evening, at Exeter Hall. Macbeth was the play 
chosen for illustration. 


Miss Extza Warp, the pianist, gave a concert on Monday, at 
the Commercial Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. The fair concert- 
giver was assisted by Mrs. A. Newton, Miss Julia Bleaden, Miss 
Eyles, Messrs. J. N. Sporle, and Mattocks, Herr Theodore Haag, 
Signor Nappi, and Master Ward. 


Royat Acapemy or Music.— The annual examination of can-. 
didates for the King’s Scholarship will take place on the 2ist inst 
C. J. Lyon, Esq., has been appointed general superintendent of the 
institution, 


Jenny Linp.—Mr. Barnum, the Yankee phenomenon-monger, 
and proprietor of General Tom Thumb, has offered the Swedish 
Nightingale £40,000 for one year, to sing at concerts in the American 
theatres or elsewhere, as he pleases, within the limits of the United 
States. With this sum he has also stipulated to provide Mademoi- 
selle Lind a carriage and horses, three servants, board, lodging, and 
all necessary and reasonable “luxuries. Two negresses might be 
added, as “helps” for the entire party, and General Tom Thumb, 
as “tiger.” We are not able to say whether these ‘terms are con- 
sidered sufficiently liberal by the celebrated vocalist. 
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Batrg.— Our popular countryman is at present at Berlin, super- 
intending the production of his opera, the Bondman, one of his very 
best works. After this, Keolanthe, another of his most esteemed 
operas, will be produced. Balfe’s most ardent well-wishers could 
not desire for him a heartier reception than he has, for the second 
time, experienced in Germany. His works will be played at the 
Grand Opera—not at the Italian Theatre (as some have said), of 
which Signor Orsini is the musical director, and which is of inferior 
size, resources, and importance. 


Mr. Ricuarpson anv Mr. Pratren,—two of our most cele- 
brated flautists, have recently been playing on Siccama’s patent 
flute, the former at the London Wednesday Concerts, the latter at 
M. Jullien’s Concerts. These gentlemen appear to entertain a 

rofound conviction of the excellence and utility of Mr. Siccama’s 
invention. The public, by their applause on each occasion, has 
testified its concurrence with the preference accorded by these 
favourite artists. 


Batu Harmonic Society.—(From a Correspondent.)—This 
society, under the skilful management of Mr. Bianchi Taylor, is 
becoming one of the most popular in the West of England. The 
first concert of this season took place at the Assembly Rooms, on 
the 9th November, in honour of the birthday of the Prince of 
Wales, and was attended by nearly 700 persons. The selection 
was chosen from the works of our best composers, and the singing 
elicited many encores. Two young ladies made their first appear- 
ance, and acquitted themselves most satisfactorily. They were 
encored in a duet by Glover, ‘* When I gaze upon the brightness.” 
Their names are Miss Gilbert and Miss Stanley Heys. The latter 
has sung at the Hanover Square Rooms as a child (a pupil, we 
believe, of Siguor Crivelli’s), and gives promise of future excel- 
lence. She is now fifteen years of age. The amateurs number about 
thirty-five. The society, during the season, gives eight concerts,— 
four members’ nights, and four ladies’ nights. The principal 
soprano is Mrs. K. Pyne. The Marquis of Thomond presides. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST OUT 
“LA POLKA GLISSANTE” 


JETTY TREFFZ’ QUADRILLES. 


WESSEL & Co., 229, REGENT STREET. 


HANDEL’S FUNERAL ANTHEM, 
AS PERFORMED BY THE 
LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
COMPOSED IN THE YEAR 1737, 
Por the Puneral of QUEEN CAROLINE. 





String Parts,— Violino Primo, and Secondo, 2s. 6d: each; Viola, 2s.; Violon- 
cello Basso, 2s. 6d. Vocal Parts,—Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 3s. each. 
Any portion of the Anthem may be had singly, at 3d. per page. Pianoforte 
copy arran by Dr. CLARKE, 8s.; to be obtained of Mr. SURMAN, 9, 
Exeter Hall, and ofall respectable musicsellers, 


MISS MESSENT 


to announce to her Friends and Pupils that she has changed ,her 
Residence to 
No. 8, Stratton Street, Piccadilly, 


where she will be ‘happy to receive them on MonpAYs, WEDNESDAYS, and 
SATURDAYS. 
» 3 


Mr. FRANK BODDA 
Respectfully announces to his Friends and Pupils that his SOIREE 
MUSICALE will take place at No. 8, STRATTON STREET, PiccaDILLy, 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12th, 1849. 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each; to be had of Mr. FRANK Boppa, 42, Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


DISTIN’S CONCERTS. 


MR. DISTIN AND HIS SONS 
Will perform at the following places: —Monday, December 10th, at GUILD 
FORD; 11th, DORKING; 12th, EXETER HALL; 14th, BIRMINGHAM 

VocaLIsTs :-— 
MISS O’CONNOR’ and _ MISS DISTIN. 


Drawings, Prices, &c., of Sax Horns and Cornets, sent post free from 
Henrt Distin’s Music Warehouse, 31, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, 
London. Distin’s “ JourNaL for Cornet and Piano,” 2s. 6d. 


GUANERINI 


TO B SOLD, 
A SPLENDID VIOLIN, 
Made by JOSEPH GUANERINT; 


Being the Favourite Violin of the late P. RODE, and the only one used by 
that celebrated violinist. A Certificate of its being genuine will “be given by 
the Widow Rode. The wood, &c., is of incomparable beauty. It is in per- 
fect preservation, and, as it possesses extraordinary power, sweetness and 
equality of tone, this violin has always been called ‘The King of the Guanerini’s 
Price,—-6,000 francs (about £240). 

Address Monsieur Simon RIcHAULT, Editeur de Musique, Boulevar 

Poissonniére No. 26, Paris, 











VIOLIN, 





Important Sale of near 20,000 Engraved Music Plates. 


PUTTICK anv SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their GREAT ROOM, 191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, December 18th, 
and. following day, at ONE o’Clock most punctually, in consequence of 
a Dissolution of Partnership), the Stock of nearly 20,000 ENGRAVED 
MUSIC PLATES, being a portion of the Stock of the late Mr. PRESTON, 
Music Publisher, of Dean Street, Soho; comprising a very Extensive and 
Valuable Collection of INSTRUMENTAL Music, in Score and Parts; 
Hanpbeu’s Works, Vocal Music, Glees, Sacred Music, Pianoforte Music, 
&c., by the most est d composers, and including many VALUABLE 
CopyYRIGHTs. 

Specimens of the Works may be seen at the place of sale, and the Plates 
viewed at the Warehouse, No. 71, Dean Street, two days before the sale, 
and Catalogues will be sent on application. 








Mr, JULES BENEDICT 


Begs to acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has returned to Town for 


the Season. 
2, Manchester Square, December, 1849. 


WANTED 


In the CATHEDRAL CHURC H, WELLS, a CONTRA-TENOR VOICE: 
A person accustomed to choral duty will be preferred; but a good voice and 
unexceptional moral character will be indispensable. Application to Mr. 
PERKINS, Organist. A trial will take place early in January next. 


Mr. FERDINAND PRAEGER 
Begs to inform his Friends and Pupils. that he has REMOVED to 
31, Milton Street, Dorset Square, 

















BONNETS, PARISIAN MILLINERY. 


TO CASH PURCHASERS 


Wishing to avoid the charges of Private Milliners, compate the following 
Prices :—Rich Genoa Silk Velvet Bonnets, (all colours,) Cap, &c., complete, 
One Guinea Each; Rich French Satin, or Glacé Silk, (all colours,) 12s. 9d. 
to 16s. 9d.; Mourning, Satin, or Ducape richly trimmed with Patent Crape, 
10s. 6d. to 13s, 6d.: Widows’ Bonnets, with Double Crape Veil, 138. 6d. to 
17s. 6d.; Fine White Sewn Chips, for Brides, 10s. 6d. each; Dunstable whole 
Straws, the new shape, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 11d. More fashionable or more be- 
coming bonnets cannot be procured at any price, and the Stock in 
London to select from. Country Milliners supplied with Pattern Bonnets 
Monthly, for Cash only, at Cranbourn House, 39, Cranbourn Street, Leicester 
Square. Proprietors, E,. WOOKEY and Co. 
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LAST TWO NIGHTS—M, JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL, Sees DRURY LANE. 


M. Juuuren has the honour to announce that his Concerts will most positively terminate 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 12th, 1849. 


























On MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, '(the Last Night but One), ' 

The Programme will include Solos by Miss Euten Day, Mr. PratrEen; Two Songs by Madile. Jetty TREFFz; the Grand Selection from MENDELSSOHN’S 

“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” as performed at the MENDELSSOHN Festiva; by particular desire, M. JULLIEN’s New Valse, “ Wild Flowers,”? “ The Row Polka,” 
&c., &e. : 

On Tuesday the Theatre will be Closed, in consequence of the Interment of jher Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 














On WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12th (Positively the Last Night). 
The Programme will be selected from all the most attractive’ Novelties of the Season. 













On Thursday there can be no performance on account of the preparations for the Bal Masque. . 





Ox FRIDAY THE GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE WILL TAKE PLACE AND TERMINATE THE SEASON, 









M. JULLIEN’S BAL MASQUE. 
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M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, on a scale of UNEQUALLED GRANDEUR, will take place 


NEXT FRIDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 1849, 


On the present occasion, M. JuLLLEN has availed himself of the extensive alterations lately effected in the Theatre, which will afford greatly increased facilities in 
the arrangements for the Ball. The SALLE DE DANSE will exhibit a NEW and TASTEFUL DECORATION, the Audience Portion of the Theatre, as well .as 
the Stage, being entirely WREATHED WITH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. A SUPERB ECLAIRAGE will, as usnal, shed lustre on the scene, and be charac- 


terised by the SUPERB NOVELTY of a CHRYST AL ¢ URTAI N. ‘ 


In short, every possible exertion has been made to secure the approbation, and epsure the amusement of M. Jullien’s patrons, and he feels the greatest confidence 
of being enabled to present them with an evening's entertainment, which, as a scence of variety and dazzling brilliancy, will be pronounced unrivalled, 












THE ORCHESTRA 


WILL CONSIST OF 


112 MUSICIANS, AND BE CONDUCTED BY M. JULLIEN, 














Tickets for the Ball, 10s. 6d. 
The Prices OF ADMISSION To Spectators (for whom the audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set apart) will be, as on former gecasions, viz. :— 
Dress Circle, 5s.; Bgxes, 3s.;, Lower Gallery, 2s.; Upper Gallery, 1s. 






Private Boxes from £3 3s. upwards. 


Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes, may be’ secured at the Box Office of the Theatre ; Private Boxes and Theatres also at the principal Libraries 
’ and Music Sellers. 










Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequins, or Pantaloons, will not be admitted. 













Mr. J. NATHAN, Jun., of 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, is appointed COSTUMIER to the Ball. 
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